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State Papers colleéied by Lord Clarendon. Concluded ; fee our laft. 


ROM our former account of the firft volume of this col- 

lection, the Reader is apprized of the general contents and 
delign of the work, and is enabled to form fome judgment with 
re{pect to the degree of merit difplayed by the Editors. It re- 
mains for us, according to the method we propofed, to point 
out fuch pieces as are moft curious and interefting in this tedious 
compilation. | 

By fome papers in the beginning of the fecond volume it 
appears, that in whatever light Charles might be confidered at 
home, he was neverthelefs held in no {mall eftimation abroad, 
his alliance being warmly folicited by the great contending 
powers at that time: that is, in the year 1635. 

Firft we find the fcheme of atreaty between the king of Eng- 
Jand, the Chriftian Kiag, and the united Provinces, of which 
the great objeé is the reftitution of the dominions of the Prince 
Palatine. Soon after we find a letter ftrongly importuning 
Charles to enter into a league offenfive and defenfive with the 
Catholic King, Philip LV. 

But whatever opinion might be formed abroad with refpeé& 
to his Power, yet foreign ftates do not {eem to have apprehended 
much from his refolution, at leaft, if we may judge from the 
fhameful manner in which they, more e/pecially the Spaniards, 
trifled with him in the courfe of his feveral negociations with 
them. In effect, Charles and his minifteis affe&ted to talk big and 
to write in an high ftile, but their meafures were fo languid 
and inefficient, that they expofed them{elves to frequent infults, 
particularly from Necolalde, the Spanifh agent. 

From a paper intitled ‘ Remarks upon fome Paffages of Mr. 
Courteney’s Book againft the Oath of Allegiance,’ we learn 
both what a degree of defpotic power the Papifts afcribe to the 
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Pope, and at the fame time what liberal notions were enter - 
tained, even at this time, with refpect to the temporal rights of 
the people. 

«¢ That, whatfoever power the Pope hath to deprive Princes 
of their kingdoms and titles, or by authorifing of war for caufe 
of religion ;” for he fuppofeth the only caufe of religion to be 
a fufficient title of war; ‘* he hath much more to deprive them 
of their fubjects’ allegiance. 

‘© From whence it clearly followeth, that if the Pope,” by 
whom he faith all Catholicks are to be governed in matters of 
confcience and religion, ** fhould depofe the king, authorize 
Princes to invade him, abfolve his fubjects from their allegiance, 
for caufe of religion, and command them not toobey, but take 
part with thofe Princes, if he will not defift to put im execution 
the penal laws made againft Catholicks, they are bound, or at 
leaftwife may lawfully rebel againft him.”—Which to fay, is, 
in my judgment, high treafon; and to perfuade others, by pub- 
lick writings, to believe the fame, is plain fedition. 

In his ninth argument. ; 

I, “ That the temporal Commonwealth, in fome cafes of 
extremity, can deprive princes of their royal dignity for tempo- 
ral caufes; and that it hath the fame power to take it away, 
which it had to give it, and to make it elective or fucceflive, as 
it fhall think beft, in cafe of extremity.”—Which affertion is, 
in my judgment, very dangerous, 

In his third argument. | 

III. ** That no perfon, (nor the king himfelf; becaufe he is 
not the lawmaker, but the king and parliament) can add any 
exception againft the general prohibition of the law, which is not 
at leaftwife expreficd in the law by fufficient words, to declare the 
intention thereof in that behalf; and that the king alone was not 
the law-maker, but the king and parliament.”—-Which quite 
overthroweth the king’s fupreme judicial authority to mmterpret 
laws, and his fovereign prerogative power to make them.” 

What the Commentator means by this laft remark, we are 
at a lofs to conjecture. We do not fee how the argument taken 
m its fulleft extent tends to deftroy the king’s jadicial authority 
of interpreting the laws which he fhould do dy his judges, and as 
to his fovereign prerogative power of making the lawsy we do’ 
not know that fuch a power ever exifted, neither is fuch a 
power compatible with the idea of a limited monarchy. 

- & Ina letter from fecretary Windebank to the king, we meet 
with fome curious particulars, After giving an account of fome 
Koftile preparations in Germany, he adds,—** I am further ad- 
vertifed, that your majefty’s ambaflador in’ France, expedts 
order from your majeity, how he thall govern himfelf toward: 
the princefles of the blood there, touching the title of Altieffe, 
which they expect to have given them: whereunto if your'ma- 
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jefty may pleafe to confider, whether it will not be fit to doit 
with this condition, that the like fhall be done by the French 
ambatlador here to your majefty’s children. 

_ ¢ | am likewife given to underftand, that the Proteftants in 
Francecomplain much of an altar, which the lord Scudamore hath 
caufed to be fet up in his chapel there, after the manner of the 
church of England; which being held a great fuperftition by 
the Proteftant party in France, they are much fcandalifed at it, 
and it is thought it may hazard the intereft your majefty had in 
that party there; and thereupon hath been forborne by your ma- 
jefty’s former ambaflador. Which advertifement, though it be 
of little confideration, yet I thought it not impertinent to re- 
prefent to your majefty. 

‘ I have alfo thought ferioufly on the bufinefs of captain Brett, 
and do moft humbly befeech your majefty to give me leave to 
exprefs my humbly opinion thereupon, with fubmiffion to your 
majefty’s wifdom. It is, if I much miftake not, the greateft 
and the moft active employment your majefty hath in foreign 
parts; and, therefore, requireft a minifter of abilities in fome 
proportion anfwerable. How then this gentleman, who hath 
been ever bred in another way, in which I doubt not but he is 
very able, but by his own acknowledgment, a mere ftranger to 
letters, or to any thing that hath relation to the pen, can ven- 
ture upon this fervice, I underftand not; and do believe, if he 
did confider it as he ought, he would not undertake it upon any 
conditions: unlefs Father Philips (and I humbly befeech your 
majefty’s gracious and favourable interpretation of the conceit) 
have recommended an ignorant man, and unequal to that fer- 
vice, induftrioufly, and merely to deftroy it, and to render it 
without effect. Befides, I make account, the burden of that 
correfpondence will lie upon me; and, whether it be for your 
majefty’s fervice, that Philips fhould have more intereft in the 
party employed than your fecretary, and fhould have more exact 
intelligence of many things that ate to be treated of, and which 
will be ars oppofite to Philips’s ways, and moft pernicious 
to your majefty’s fervice for him to know, than mylelf, I moft 
humbly befeech your majefty to advife upon. I fhall prefume to 
inftance in fome particulars; as, namely, his negotiation con- 
cerning the oath of allegiance, in which I know Philips is not 
well affected ; and likewife concerning the bringing in of a Ca- 
tholick Roman bifhop into England, which was the end of the 
Jtalian’s coming hither from Rome, and whereunto I know 
Philips hath contributed all he could ; the foliciting the Pope to 
cenfure Courtenay, if not for his bafe and treafonable book, 
yet for publifhing it without authority from thence, which I am 
confident Philips will Jikewife hinder as much as he can; his 


endeavouring to difcover the correfpondences of the Roman 
Ba Catho- 
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Catholick party here in England, and their ways, and his fo- 
menting their {chiims and difference here ; which he mutt do if 
he ferves your majefty well, and yet muft not communicate it 
to Philips : and, therefore, 1 moft humbly befeech your 
majelty to weigh thefe circumftances deliberately, and to make 
duoice of fome man that may be par negotits; that | may not 
have to deal with an ignorant perfon, or with fuch a one as 
Philips fhall have more intereit in than myfelf, which muit 
abfolutely betray and deftroy their fervice, “That this is a very 
honeft satleane I doubt not; but honefty alone will not 
difpatch bufinefs; and of the two, (I {peak as a fecretary, and 
humbly crave your majefty’s pardon) honefty, in this Romifh 
employment, may be better {pared than fufficiency.’ 

In this letter, we difcover a great deal of that jealoufy which 
is natural to minifte:s and ail men in power, who are ambitious 
of conducting every thing through their own influence, and 
are always afraid lett any one fhould obtain a greater afcendancy 
and intereft than themfelves. But what is mott remarkable, is 
the conclufion of this letter, wherein the fecretary frankly 
avows the principle which draws the crooked line of minitterial 
policy. One might fwear that all miniftcrs were difciples of 
Machiavel, and perhaps Swift was not much in the wrong, 
when he faid that all minifters, as minilters, were knaves. We 
are perfuaded however that if ftate affairs were conducted by the 
rules of honefty, there would be no difficulty 1 in them but what 
any man of plain fenfe might be equal to. ‘he myitery there 
is in them is created by departing from the line of honetty, and 
having recourfe to fubtlety. But even myfterious as they are 
made by this left-handed wifdom, yet we think that fufficiency, 
as Windebank phrafes it, may always be better fpared than ho- 
nefty, for admitting that the man who potlelfes the former with- 
out the latter may “be more ingenious in ferving you, yet it 
fhould be remem*ered likewile, that he will be more aftute in 
deceiving you. In few words, we think the home-fpun proverb 
holds good in politicks, as well as in morals. 

In a fubfequent letter from this fecretary to his majefty we hear 
farther of this Brett, and we meet with fome extraordinary 
proofs of the illegal proceedings of Charles and his minifters. 

© Tt may pleafe vour majefty, I have prepared the inftructions 
for Brett, according to your majefty’s commandment, and do 
now in all humblenefs prefent them to your majelty, befeeching 
vou to confider them well before you {hall pleafe to fign them, 
and the rather hecau‘e 1 have made fome little addition to them 
fince your mavefty firft faw them, the moft material whereof 
your majefty will find in that of the Palatinate; the propofing 
whereof, betides that J judged it could do no harm, [held it not 
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impertinent for thefe reafons: firft, 

By the fygning of Brets ine it may be an arzument to them 
fructions you fee that I lee of your majetty’s good inclinavion 
them; being reddie lykwais ta -in uling this freedom with them, 
give you a warrant bothe for and communicating a_ buline!s 
this & any other verbal comand which fo much concerns; and 
that I have given you, fo, perhaps, win them to more 

equality: mext to put in their 
hands an occafion of obliging your majefty ; which the {taliin 
agent here hath often aflured me his mafter is very am- 
bitious of: and, laftly, to difcover their affections; for, if 
it be well and dexteroufly propofed, much may be difcovered to 
your majefty’s great advantage. ‘The other additions are, that 
of vifiting tae Spanifh cardinals, as well as the French; and to 
carry himfelf indifferently between them: and the laft of all is, 
concerning his making ufe of Willford Read, procurator of the 
Bene jictines, and his addrefles tohim. And now that, by your 
majefty’s fpecial commandment, this bufinefs is thus difpatched, 
I do moft humbly beleech your majefty to vouchiafe me your 
rarrant, under your hand, for my difcharge; that, if I thall 
be at any time queftioned for it, my hand in which ir is written, 
being fo well known, and the bufinefs fo full of peril, it may 
appear I had but the minifterial part in it, and that 1 have done 
nothing in it without your miajefty’s royal and exprels di- 
rection. 

‘ I have likewife, at the interceffion of the queen’s majefty, 
and your majefty’s command thereupon, enlarged fundry Koman 
Catholicks, fome of them priefts, out of prifun, upon bail, for 
which [ have only had your majefty’s verbal order; and fhall 
molt humbly befeech your majefty, for my fafety, to voucnfafe 
me warrant likewife under your hand for this. 

‘ I do further prefume to fend your majcfty herewith a paper, 
delivered to me by my lord of Tunbridge, concerning his father 
the earl of St. Alban’s, who is really in deep affliction for the 
Jate troubles fallen upon his near kindred and fervants,- by the 
heavy difpleafure of the Lord Deputy; wherein he holds him: 
felf fo nearly touched in honour, as, unlefs your majefty pleafe 
to relieve him, his heart will break. The bufinefs, if I miltake 
not, is moft worthy of your majefty’s own hearing, both in regard 
of the greatnefs of the perfons interefted, the Lord Deputy and 
the faid car] being both eminent fervants to your majefty, and 
of the importance of the caufe itfelf, which concerns a whole 
province in thcir eftates and livelihoods ; and may, confequently, 
trench far into the peace of that kingdom, as the conjuncture of 
Chriftendom may be, and your majefty’s affairs with the Houle 
of Auftria and king of Spain may ftand, if they give not fatif- 
faction in the bufinefs of the Palatinate: it is therefore humbly 
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defired, that your majefty will take 

I am willing to heare the this bufinefs into your own prince- 
buffinefi, but to flay proceed~ ly hand; and that, in the mean 
ing upon a bare information, time, the poor plaintiffs may not 
] ihinke it not fit, fince there be executed before they be heard 
is no queftion of lyfe; I being .by your majefty ; which infallibly 
able to repay, what injuflice they will, if your majefty com- 
elfe can be infliéted on them. mand not fome ftay of the profe- 
cution in Ireland, until you fhall 

have heard it yourfelf ; with this, that, if they make not good their 
complaints, they may be expoted to all the feverity and exem- 
plary punifhment, that fo great a boldnefs of abufing and mifin- 
forming your majefty fhall deferve. This is the juftice the faid 
earl and the complainants do moft humbly beg of your majefty ; 
and I befeech your majefty to take into confideration, according 
to the weight and confequence of it. — if 
¢ Your majefty may pleafe further to underftand, that Mr. 
Porter received yefterday another letter from captain Shaw, from 
Genep, where the Infant’s army then lay; wherein, after con- 
firmation of what he had formerly written, concerning the en- 
tertainment which Picolomini gave to John Taylor, he writes, 
that Picolomini to!d T'ayfor, your majefty fhould not be obliged 
to any but to the emperor for the Palatinate; and that, if your 
majefty find it convenient to ufe Picolomini in this ‘bufinefs, 
there is no man of more power, nor of better affections ; and 
that, as foon as he fhall have time, he will come purpofely hither 
to have the honour to kifs your majefty’s hands, being extremely 
ambitious to do your majefty fervice: and this, Shaw thinks, 
would more advance the treaty than socol. fpent in fending 
’ | ambafladors. Your majefty may 
It is verrie fit he fhould. __ plea’e to confider, whether it will 
not be fit, that Mr. Porter take 
notice of the fair refpects of Picolomini to your majefty, and 
thank him for them from your majefty ; giving him likewife oc- 
cafion to exprefs himfelf more particularly in the bufinefs of the 
Palatinate. ° ie . : 
‘ Ido further moft humbly befeech your majefty to give me 
leave to reprefent unto you the ftate of your treafury, which is 
now exceeding low, and yet we are clamoured upon, for mo- 
| ali nies due to ambaffadors and agents 
Hafle the balance, and then abroad, and many other molt ne- 
you fball know more of my ceffary payments, having not one 
mynde. ' penny to give fatisfaction, nor any 
of us, at our meetings, (which are 

too feldom, but twice thefe three months) entering into con-- 
{fideration where to raife monies, which is the chief work of a 
treafurer. We are to meet but once the week, whereas the bufi- 
nefs requires a daily and conftant attendance, If your majefly 
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coutinue it in this way, your fervice will infinitely fuffer; and 
it cannot be fo ill managed in any one hand, as it now 1s by 
thus many: which I hold it my duty in all humblenefs to make 
known to your majefty, moft humbly craving pardon if | err, 
and leave to reft your majefty’s, &c.’ 

From this, as well as from other papers in this collection, we 
Jearn how much Charles was under the infuence of his queen, 
who unqueftionably prompted him to many of the arbitrary acts, 
which ended in his deftru€tion. We find likewife what daring 
rifques his minifters ran to gratify the arbitrary will of an impe- 
rious mafter, 

Charles however who had no doubt received many leffons on 
king-craft, was not deficient in cunning to colour and difguife 
his tyrannical meafures. He difplayed, on many occafions, a 
great deal of fubtlety. Such fubtlety as coft him, (and will 
coft every one who praéctifes it) the confidence of thofe with 
whom he had intercourfe, 

A fpecimen of this fort of cunning appears in the following 
inftructions : 


© Infirudtions for Captain Arthur Brett, fent to Rome by our deareft 
Confort, the Queen. 
© Charles R. 


© Our deareft confort the queen having made choice of you, 
as a perfon of truft and integrity, to be employed at Rome 
for her fpecial affairs, where, in your negotiation, many things 
may occur, which may nearly concern us and our ftate, we have 
thought fit, upon this accident, to take occafion to inftru& you 
in fome particulars; left, while you endeavour to do her fervice, 
you fall unawares and for want of premonition, upon fome- 
what wherein you may differve us. 

‘ You are therefore, firft, to underftand, that, in thefe times 
of differences in religion, you are by no means to meddle with 
any thing that refers to that fubje&t; remembering, that you 
are fent to Rome merely for matters of ftate and intelligence 5 
and that you are to keep yourfelf ftrictly within that circle, and 
to attend that fervice only, except in fuch particulars concern- 
ing church government as you fhall find herein committed to 
your charce, 

‘ Next you are to underftand, that, in all your negotiations 
there, either with the Pope or his nephews, or with any car- 
dinals or other his minifters, you are to itile yourfelf the queen’s 
fervant only, and not to take upon you any quality, nor pretend 
to derive any power from us; but rather upon all occafions, 
efpecially in publick, to difavow it, and to keep us free from 
the fufpicion of any fuch correfpondence. Neverthelefs, though 
for your perfon and quality you are to govern yourfelf in this 
manner, this muft pot flacken your diligences in any fervice 
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that may concern us; to the advancement whereof you are ta 
have a {pecial eye, and to bend your beft endeavours to that 
end, Which that you may the better perform, you fhall hold a 
{trait intelligence with our fecretary Windebank, and direct all 
your letters and difpatches to him only ; acquainting him, from 
time to time, with all occurrents and news that fhall come to 
your knowledge, either concerning that or any other foreign 
ftate; and from him you fhall receive our commandments and 
anfwers as occafion fhall be prefented.’ 

The inftructions then proceed to point out the fubject of his 
negociation, which was chiefly to engage the Pope to withdraw 
his cenfure againft the oath of alleviance, in confideration 
whe cof the Roman Catholics were to be tolerated. The in- 
ftructions farther authorize him to infinuate, that Charles would 
not be unwillin: to join wit) the Pope as a temporal prince, in 
any thing thar might conduce to the peace of Chriftendom and 
of the Church.—And 1] thele negociations were to be carried 
on without the agents pretending to derive any power from 
Charles, but on the contrary difavowing it on all occafions. 
W hat fhallow craft ! 

We took notice in the foregoing article of the fervility of the 
courtiers in this reign, which might tend perhaps, among other 
things, to make the king think higher than he would otherwifle 
have done of his princely prerogatives. Among other inftances 
of this kind, the following paflage in a letter from the fecretary 
to the king deferves notice. 

© { moft humbly thank your majefty for the return of my laft 
letter apoftiled with your own princely hand, though it were far 
from the Jeaft defert of that honour. Concerning the bufinefs 

of the cuftoms of Ireland, that 

In this ye mifiocke me, for I which I then prefumed to repre- 
nether blamed your penn nor fent to your majefty I had taken 
Darcies witt; but what] jaid, before in writing from Darcy’s 
was to expres my judgement of Own mouth; yer, according to 
the man, & his propoftions; your majefty’s commandment, I 
for nether thinke bim fo right have required him to fet it down 
for my fervice, nor his propo- himfelf. I am infinitely afflicted 
fitions of fuch importance as that any thing hath fallen from 
be pretends. my pen to your majefty’s diflike ; 

| and do in all humility crave your 
majefty’s pardon, that I took the boldnefs to make known the 
poor man’s apprehenfions (for they were his own) to your ma- 
| jefty : and I will be careful here- 

Apofiyl:d the 31 of Fax. after, that my intentions to do 
1636. good lead me not into the like 

error, being rather willing to lofe 
ny life than your majefly’s gracious opinion, 
| ¢] moft 
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¢ I moft humbly befeech your majefty to pafs by this offence, 
and that [ may neverthelefs continue in your princely eftimation. 

Nothing furely can be couched in a more fervile {train ; and 
we cannot help thinking that to addrefs any mortal being with 
fuch abjeét fpirit and fuch diftant awe isa reproach to manhood. 

The following letter from the fame fecretary to the king makes 
us acquainted among other particulais, with the fhifts to which 
the king’s neceffitics drove him. 

‘1 now prefume to prefent unto your majefty herewith two 
letters from the lord Afton; the one to Mr. Hopton, wherein 
is the advice of the king of Spain's dangerous ficknefs; the 
other to myfelf, “There “js likewife another from Sir William 

Bofwell, concerning the redemp- 


I doe not conceave that it is 
needefull that my agent ba 
foiuld come over with my jew- 
ells for crtainlie I foall have 
much ufe of him Trerefore 
lett “foo Harvie fupply that 
dewtie. 


tion of your miajefty’s jewels; 
wherein your majeily may pleafe 
to take into confideration his defire 
of bringing them over himfelf; 
and to vouchfafe me your refo- 
lution. I do not yet conceive 
that your majefty’s iervice can 


fuifer by his coming, this fummer 
being not likely to be fo active as the laft, the prince of 
Orange being now quiet, and defirous to let the world fee, that 
he hath had glory enough for this year, in the regaining of 
Skink{conce; and therefore I humbly befeech your majefty to 
confider, whether he could have made choice of a fitter time: 
befides, his wife is here in fome indifpofition, and he would 
be glad of your majefty’s leave to fee her. 

‘Another paper there is containing the certificate of the 
bifhop of Durham concerning his diocefe, which was wanting 
in the account which my lord his Grace of York prefented to 
your majefty the Jaft year; whereof your majcity was pleafed to 
take notice, and to command my lord of York to call for it. 

‘The other paper, containing an abitract of letters out of 
Ireland, your majefty will perceive reflects deeply upon me: 
neverthelefs, but that the author, 
whom I| know nor, (thus much 
of thofe letters having been fefft 
to me by one who, it fecms, 
wifhes me well) {peaks upon 
certain knowlege, [ had not 
troubled your Majefty with it. 
All that L can fay in this par- 
ticular is, that, as I will not excufe myfelf from many errors 
in this great place, to which your maiefty of your mere and 
princely goodnefs hath been pleafed to call me, fo I will be thus 
confident upon mine own innocency, that, feeing I am not 


guilty 


I doe belive, that whcfr- 
ever writt theafe advertife- 
ments, feekes more to raife, 
then to pronsflicat ftormes, 
wherefore you need to be littell 
trobled with theafe threatnings. 
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guilty to myfelf of ever having done any thing wilfully amife, 
or corruptly, to your’ majefty’s diflervice, I will not diftrutt 
your majefty’s fupport, nor be affrighted with the malicious 
threats of any fubjeét whatfoever. What hath raifed this ftorm I 
cannot conjecture, unlefs it be my appearing in the bufinefs of 
the farm of the cuftoms in Ireland; which, your majefty may 
pleafe to remember, yourfelf committed to me, together with 
the papers, and gave me {pecial commandment to advife with 
Sir James Galloway what to do init; or the ftaying of Darcy 
here ; which your majefty may likewife pleafe to recollect was 
not my original moving, but as I remember, my lord of 
Holland firft fpake with your majefty in it, and then my lord 
Wilmot: who prefented to your majefty fundry papers of Darcy 
promifing great fervices, which came to nothing. 

‘IT humbly crave your majeity’s pardon for this trouble, and 
leave to reft your majefty’s, &c. Fran. WINDEBANK.’ 

You know ye made a reference for Da. Ramfay concerning a luna- 
tike, [ know not how it is bot now Da. tels mee, that it is refufed 
bim, though he offers fecuritie to perfirm all conditions requyred by the 
inftrudtions. Now my abfolute pleafure is, that he doing this fully, 
that he have the grant of this lunatike, for I am fure that my father 
bes grante manic, &F I fome. | 

C.R. the 25. 4 afternoone. 

We find that Charles unfortunately thought it a fufficient jufti- 
fication of his conduct to alledge, that his father had done fo 
before him, without confidering whether his father’s aéts were 
juftifiable or not upon the principles of a free conftitution, and 
without recollecting that no prerogative can, under fuch a con- 
{titution, be fupported, farther than it tends to eftablifh and 
fecure fuch principles, and thereby promote the true end of 


government by providing for the welfare and happinefs of the 
governed. , 


. The next letter which claims particular regard, is as follows : 
Mr. Secretary WINDEBANK to his Majesty. 
© It may pleafe your Maje/ty, 

© The laft night the refident of Savoy came to me and ac- 
uainted me with fome propofitions he had made to your majelty, 
t his audience yefterday, for fupplies of powder, levies of men, 
and hiring of fome of your fubjects’ fhips now in the Mediter- 
ranean fea, for his majefty’s fervice: but, before he entered 
upon the difcourfe, he fhewed me fome of the duke’s letters 
lately written to him, in which he took it very highly that 
your majefty had made difficulty heretofore, upon former like 
demands of the duke, to give him jatisfaGtion. For the two 
firft, namely, the powder and levies of men, he told me your 
majefty had now given him fo full and fair an anfwer, that he 
doubted 
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doubted not but his mafter would take it, as he had reafon, in 
very good part. That concerning the fhips he aflured me your 
majetty had granted, which was the occafion of his coming to 
me ; and thereupon he prefled me very earneftly to give order 
in it accordingly. { anfwered, your majetty had not yet been 
pleafed to lay any fuch commandment upon me ; but, upon his 
importunity 1 would take the boldnefs to reprefent his defires to 
your majeity, and (o in all humble- 
It is trew that Iwas not nefs expect your pleafure. He re- 
unwilling that my fubjects plied, he came to me by your ma- 
upon good tgarmes fhould have jefty’s direction ; and therefore 
leave from mee to ferve the D. continued his earneftnefs that I 
of Savoy (Imeane the merchants fhould fuddenly advertife your ma- 
that traffike into thofe partes) jefty hereof. If your majefty be 
therefore ye may wryte to the pleafed to grant the duke of Savoy 
Lo. Feelding that I permitt this favour to hire any of your 
them but not command them merchant’s fhips, for his money, 
fo to doe. now trading in thofe part, I 
humbly conceive that your majef- 
ty’s pleafure being fignified to the lord Fielding, either by Mr. Se- 
cretary Coke or myfelf, tothat purpofe, will be fufficient: wherein 
I do moft humbly attend your majefty’s refolution between this 
and Friday next, which will be our day of writing into thofe 
parts. 
’ ¢ The letter that goeth herewith is from John Taylor, which 


Thad no fit time to prefent to your majefty before your re- 
move. ) 

‘ The Lord Marquis Hamilton delivered me a petition of one 
Baffle, from the queen’s majefty, for 15001]. due for laces and 
; wt —  * "- eut-works, for which he humbly 

Doe it. defires a privy-feal: and in this 

7" likewife your majefty may pleafe 
to vouchfafe me order. 
| © The heralds likewife have prefented a petition to your ma- 
jefty, reprefenting, that by your majeity’s warrant, they are com- 
manded to ceafe their vilitations, during the abfence of Sir John 

ilies Borough, Garter; which they 

Lett my Lo. Matraverscer- pretend is much in prejudice’ ot 
Sifte mee concerning this. your fervice: and your majefty 

may pleafe, if you think fit, to 
refer to the confideration of the lord Maltravers to examine aud 
certify, fo it may be no hindrance to Mr. Garter now in your 


fervice. 


* All which I fubmit in all humility to your majefty’s wiflom, 
moft humbly craving leave to reft your majefty’s, &c. 


Lond, 18th May, 1636. Fran. Winpgpank.’ 


Lam 
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‘ J am afrayed that want of memory hes made mee committ a littell 
error concernin a place of a meffenger of the court of Wardes, for 
my firft ingadgement was to one Gritton upon my wyfes defyre, but I 
thinke you had order for an other wherefore I command you fiay that 
that I may perform my firfi promis. 

C. R. Wed. 2. afternoone.’ 

Here we find another inftance of royal chicanery. He was 
not unwilling that his fubjects fhould ferve the duke of Savoy, 
but he would not command them, he only permits them, leaving 
them to abide by all confequences. The conclufion likewife of 
his apoftile, as it is called, affords a farther proof of his at- 
tention to his wife’s defire, and the fatal confequences which 
enfucd from his purfuing her recommendations in matters of 
public bufinefs, fhew how unfit an uxorious man is for the go- 
vernment of a great nation. 

We fhall take notice but of one letter more, from the fecre- 
tary to the king, in the apoftile of which his majefty feems to 
relax from his ufual imperious and abfolute ftile, and to exprefs 
himfelf with fome degrce of familiarity and good humour, 

‘I moft humbly crave your majefty’s pardon, if, in the 
affiiction of my foul, I prefume to reflect upon that which your 
majefty was pleafed to let fall at the foreign committee at W ood- 

{tock, concerning a fuggeftion 

For this, you need not troble that I had been to vifit the Spanifh 
yourfeif, for I affeur you, ambaflador extraordinary : firft, as 
that I doe belive it to beea then, fo I do now in all humility 
fander, & if I can, I will profels to your majefty, that, if 
fynd out the author, but I \ had committed fo grofs an of- 
am afraied, that Miflis Fame fence, | would not have aggravated 
muft beare all. it in abufing your majefty with a 

denial: next I do really and upon 
the faith of a Chriftian, and the allegiance I owe to your ma- 
jefty, vow and proteft, that it never fo much as entered into my 
thoughts ; much lets is there any colour that ever I did it: and 
laftly, I do moft humbly and earneftly beg of your majefty this 
juftice, that either you will vouchfafe me fome teftimony that 
you believe it not, and that you are fatisfied it is a moft injurious 
and unjuft imputation, as indeed it is; or elfe, to vouchfafe me 
this princely favour, to let me know mine accufer: that fo it 
may appear who it is that abufeth your majefty. This, Sir, I 
do moft humbly, and in the bitternefs and anguifh of my foul 
crave of your majefty; accounting my life a torment, until I 
may ftand right in your majefty’s judgment.’ 

There are feveral other letters in this collection apoftiled by 
the king, which lead us to judge of the temper of the man, as 
well as the character of the king: but this article has already 


exceeded its due limits, 
R...2, A Short 
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A Short Hiftory of Barbados, from its firft Difcovery and Settle- 
ment to the End of the Year 1767. Small 8vo. 2s. Od. 
Dodiley. 

E have here, in a neat compendious form, an hiftory and 
defcription of one of the beft iflands under the Britifh 
government in the Weft Indies; the materials of which appear 
to be carefully and honeftly colle&ted, and difpofed in an agree=- 
able manner. ‘he detached hiftories of our colonies, executed 
by judicious inhabitants, will do more toward informing us at 
home of the real ftate and interefts of fuch places, than partial 
reprefentations fent hither, often to anfwer perfonal views, and 
to forward meafures perhaps unprofitable on either fide. 

One of the moft important points to be regarded refpectine 
remote fettlements, is the choice of proper governors over them. 
If thefe fhould be men of broken fortunes fent thither to repair 
them, we hear nothing but of contentions between the gover- 
nors, their councils and aflemblies ; of fuch altercations there- 
fore Hutchinfon’s hiftory of Maffachufet’s-bay, and the work 
before us, in great meafure confift: for our Author very perti- 
nently remarks, that pacific periods afford little matter for hif- 
tory to tranfmit. Governors acquainted with, and defirous to 
promote, the true interefts of thofe they govern, will prove 
agreeable to them, promote the tranquillity of the colonies, ef- 
pecially of infular ones, and conciliate their affections to the 
mother country, from whence they derive fuch benefits: thus 
the Hiftorian before us obferves, 

‘ We fhall always find, that a man who both has an intereft in a 
country, and is a native thereof, will be more concerned for the good 
government of it, and more atrentive to its profperity, than one who 


confiders it as a temporary dwelling, whether he has procured himfelf 
to be fent to raife a fortune, or to patch up one going to decay.’ 

This precaution is as neceflary with regard to their agents 
here ; for, as the Author hints, 

* When Sir Bevill Grenville arrived governor at Barbados, in 1703, 
the affembly was fo-complaifant, as to appoint his brother one of their 
agents in England; a conduct courtly indecd, but not very folitic ; 
for the governor’s brother was wholiy unacquainted with that ifland, 
and its concerns: and an agent ought to be a man well verfed in the 
conftitution of the country he ferves, and who perfeétly underitands 
her true intereft : attentive only to his agency, he fhould watch for oc- 
cafions to be beneficial to the country, with whofe welfare he is en- 
trufled : eftablifhing an intereft with the board of trade, he fhould never 
be ignorant of what is doing at that office: well acquainted with bufi- 
nefs, he fhould endeavour to conneét himfelf with, and have a perfect 
knowlege of the forms, rules, and methods of the different offices he 
mutt tranfact bufinefs with. It is much to be wifhed too, for the benefit 
of Barbados, that the agent could always be a member of the Britith 
parliament, as his confequence would then be much eniarged, and he 

would 
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would probably then claim a more refpectful attention from the 
miniftry.’ : 

Befide the hiftory of Barbados, to which we fhall refer fuch 
as defire a particular acquaintance with it, this work exhibits a 
concife view of the conftitution of that ifland, which we fhall 
extract, as matter that may be more generally agreeable, and 
as a fpecimen of the performance. 

‘ The government of Barbados confifts of a governor, who is ap- 
pointed by the king; a council of twelve men, who are alfo appointed 
by his majefty, by letters of mandamus; and an affembly of twenty. 
two freeholders, chofen by a majority of freeholders from the feveral 
parifhes. ‘Two reprefentatives are returned from each parifh. ‘The 
‘members of council (as privy counfellors) advife and affift the governor 
in al] matters relative to the government: they are alfo a ¢heck upon 
him, if he exceeds the bounds of his commiffion: they (as part of the 
legiflature) form the upper houfe, and in paffing all laws, a& as the 
houfe of peers in Great Britain: they alfo, with the governor, confti- 
tute the courts of chancery and errors, where each member gives his 
opinion in all caufes. The governor hath power to appoint and dif- 
place all military officers, and to diffolve the affembly ; and alfo to 
place a negative upon all bills: judges of the court and juftices of the 
peace canno: be appointed, but by and with fhe confent of the council, 
whofe approbation or concurrence muft be obtained when a judge is re- 
wnoved from his office. No member of council can be removed by a 
governor, without the con/fent of the majority of the counci!; unlefs on 
fome very extraordinary occafion not fit to be divulged to the whole 
body. In fuch a cafe, the reafons for fuch fufpenfion (or removal) are 
immediately to be tranfmitted to the king in council, where the mem- 
ber fufpended may make his defence. A member of council vacates his 
feat, by abfenting himfelf feven years from the council board, without 
leave of abfence obtained from the king, or from the commander in 
chief of the ifland. If there are lefs than feven members of council re 
fident upon the ifland, the commander in chief hath power to fill up to 
that number, until his msjefty’s pleafure is known, that the bufinefs of 
the ifland may not be retarded. The governor always fits in council, 
even when aéts are pafled; a practice that feems to have been eftablifhed 
by cuftom only ; for it appears to be unconftitutional. It is not a cuf- 
tom adopted by all the colonies. The governor, befides his falary of 
two thoufand pounds fterling, payable out of the four and half per cent. 
is entitled to a third of feizures ; but he is reftrained from receiving any 
prefent from the afiembly, unlefs as a fettlement made by the firlt af- 
fembly he meets after his arrival. This fettlement has latterly been 
three thoufand pounds per annum currency. In the abfence of a go- 
vernor, the fenior member of council a&ts as commander in chief; but 
he cannot diffolve an affembly: nor can he remove or fufpend any offi- 
cer, civil or military, without the confent of feven members of council. 
In other refpects he has the fame power as a governor. The prefident 
is allowed one half of the falary or emolument allotted to the governor. 
Five members of council make a quorum to tranfacét bufinefs, and to con- 
ftitute a court of chancery and court of error. The commander in chief 
collates rectors to the parifhes of the iffand, which are elevens The 
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rectors perquifites are confiderable ; their income eftablifhed by law is 
one hundred and fifty pounds per annum, exclufive of all prefents, and 
other benefits. The clergy are all of the church of England, ‘The re- 
prefentatives of the people are chofen annually by virtue of a writ (or 
commiffion) iffued by the governor in counci!, direéted to the eldeft 
member of council in each parifh, authorizing him to convene the free- 
holders, and to receive their votes: afterwards, a return of the writ, 
with a certificate of the choice of the freeholders, is made to the gover- 
nor in council, when the reprefentatives take the ftate oaths and oaths 
of office before the governor and council; which they alfo do upon the 
acceflion of a new governor or prefident. The affembly chufe their 
fpeaker, who cannot act as fuch before he is prefented to, and approved 
by the commander in chief, ‘The {fpeaker and eleven other mems 
bers conftitute a houfe for tranfa@ting of bufinefs. They chufe a clerk 
and marfhal of their houfe. They may expel any of their members, 
and may give leave to two of them together to go off the ifland for fix 
months for recovery of health. They have power to try and determine 
all controverted eleétions, and can adjourn themfelves from day to day ; 
all longer adjournments are made by the commander in chief, or wih 
his leave. They, together with the governor and council, annaally no- 
minate the agent, the treafurer, the itore-keeper of the magazines, the 
comptroller of the excife, the gaugers of cafks, and an infpector of 
health. Difagreements have formerly arifen between the couneil and af- 
fembly concerning the nomination of thefe officers, and alfo concerning 
the method of iffuing the public money from the treafury ; their difputes 
have gone fo far, that references have been made to the throne. In paffin 
all laws, the honfe of affembly forms that part of their conftitution which 
the commons houfe does in England, Four of the council nominated by 
the governor, and fix of the aflembly named by the fpeaker, are a commit- 
tee tor fettling the public accounts of the ifland; among which number 
is the treafurer’s account, The treafurer cannot pay any public mo- 
ney, nor make any particular apptopriation of moneys without an act 
of the ifland, er an order from the governor and council. ‘Three of the 
council and four of the affembly are appointed a committee to corre- 
fpond with the agent in Great Britain. ‘The court of exchequer is held 
by a chief baron and four affifting barons, appointed by the governor 
and council, Any three make acourt. Barbados is divided into five 
precincts, though there are eleven parifhes ; a2 judge and four afliftants 
prefide in each precinét. They hold a court of common pleas for 
trial of all caufes once every month, from the laft Monday in Jaouary 
to the latter end of September. From thefe courts appeals lie in all 
caufes above ten pounds value to the governor and council ; and from 
them in all caufes above five hundred pounds to the king and council of 
Great Britain. The chief judges of the courts of conrmon pleas take 
the probate of all deeds, The governor appoints the two matters in 
chancery, the efcheator, and folicitor general. The attorney general is 
appointed by patent ; the judge of the vice-admiralty court, the regiller, 
the clerk of the crown, the fecretary, and clerk of the council, the pros 
voft marfhal, and naval officer are appointed by patent. The cafual 
receiver and auditor general have their commiflions from the crown > 
the furveyor general, and other officers of the cuftoms ate appointed 
from the department ef the treafury ; and upon a vaeaney in the cul 
toms 
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toms the furveyor general nominates pro tempore, The juttices of the 
peace are appointed by a commiflion iffued by the governor with the 
confent of the council ; which commifiion is generally iffued foon after 
the appointment of a governor, ‘The governor, by and with the ad- 
vice of the council, appoints a chief juitice of the court of grand feflions, 
or general gaol delivery; which court is appointed by law to be held 
twice in every year. This court generally holds four days, and fs 
formed by the chief juftice, and any other five juitices of the peace. Six 
frecholders from each pasifh ave returned by the eldeft member cf coun- 
cil refident in each parith, by virtue of the governor’s writ (or commiflion) 
to ferve on the grand inqueit, and petty juries. This court acquits or 
condemns all criminals, the commander in chief having a right to refpite 
thofé condemned from time to time. The juftices in their feveral pa- 
rifhes hold a quarter {cffion for the appointment of con{lables, and rec. 
tifying of abufes. The governor appoints a coroner to each parifh. 
Gunners and matrofies belonging to each of the five divifions are under 
the command of the colonels of foot to which each divifion belongs ; 
but they are appointed by the commander in chief, at the recommen- 
dation of the faid colonels. The commiffioners for taking care of the 
fortifications are the members of council and affembly, and field officers 
belonging to each precin@. The governor, as captain general, ufually 
prefides at the councils of war; but the commiffion of prefident of the 
councils of war is often granted to the lieutenant-general. There are 
fix regiments of foot militia in the ifland, and four of horfe, befides a 
troop called the horfe guards. There is an excellent armoury, and alfo 
a good train of artillery in Barbados.’ 

To render this information concerning Barbados more com- 
pleat, we fhall add what is given concerning its climate, trade, 
and foil, as follows: 

* Nature hath been bountiful to fortify the coaft of Barbados, and 
rendering the greateit part of that ifland inacceffible to hips of fifty tons 
and upwards. An extenfive reef of rocks runs from the fouth point 
eafterly to the north wett. The other part of the coaft the inhabitants 
have at avery great expence fortified, by erecting forts and batteries within 
gun-fhot of each other; the repairs and maintenance of which amount 
to a great charge: an expence fo heavy to the country, that it is to be 
hoped the government of Great Britain will fome time or other by their 
affittance alleviate. 

‘ The plantations of Barbados oppreffed by taxes, impoverifhed by 
mifmanagement, and loaded by the great and neceflury expences of 
their management, yield not now the profits they formerly afforded : 
notwithitanding the high eftimation Eu:opeans may fet upon Wett-In- 
dia eflates, yet it is an indifputable faét, that the landed intereft of 
Barbados (that is throughout the whole ifland) does not clear communi- 
bus annis four per cent. eftimating the principal at what land ufually 
jells for: the deuruétion of the woods of that ifland, though it renders 
the country more healthful, hath decreafed the quantity of rain, and 
hath been thereby detrimental to the planters*, The foil of Barbados 

is 





* «To bear up againit fo many difcouragements the utmoft {kill 
ought to be exerted in adjuiting the bufinefs of an eftate; and though it 
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is in general fruitful, but very different in different parts of the ifland, 
and frequently in the fame eflate. Some fpots afford a heavy clay foil, 
others a light fand ; fome a dark heavy, others a light red earth ; fome 
parts wet and fwampy, others dry and gravelly: but the land, almoft 
every where for the production of fugar, requires rich manure ; the 
preparation of which fhews the {kill of the planter, as fome parts of the 
ifland require a light, others a heavy manure; and fometimes both in 
the fame eflate. Ihe manufacture of fugar is ingenious as well as ufé- 
ful. It is attended with great labour and expence, and requires fkill 
and induftry to perfect it. It was very early introduced into this 
colony. 

‘ The trade of Barbados is yet flourifhing and confiderable, notwith- 
ftanding the difcouragements given to it by taxes, by duties, by the 
acceilion of the large ifland of Jamaica, by the congueft of Grenada, 
by the acquifition of the late neutral iflands, by granting a free port to 
Dominique, by the diftillation of fpirits upon the continent of America, 
by the want of a proper ftandard or regulation of the valuc of gold 
throughout the Weft India iflands ; and lafily, by the clandeftine trade, 
which the Dutch of St. Euftatia have formerly been famed for. 





is true, that the want of feafonable weather is fufficient to baffle the 
greateft abilities of the planter, yet itis equally true, that the failure of 
thefe eftates proceeds very frequently from unfkilful management; fo 
that when fome eftates that are well attended to, yield a very profitable 
income, others again afford little or no profit. Indeed it may be faid 
with juftice and propriety, that an eftate as often fails from the unfkil- 
fulnefs of the proprietor in not maintaining a full quantity of flock upon 
it, as from the unfkilfulnefs of the fteward (or manager) : for the former; 
however, fome reafonable excufes may be made, as the want of credit (a 
circumiftance always deftructive to the good conditicn of a Weft-India 
eftate) or the want of opportunity to purchafe ftock : but fer the latter 
no juft apology whatever can be offered. Thus, notwithfandihg the un- 
certainty of profit, the unavoidable expence attending an eftate is cer- 
tain, and is inconceivably great, Suppofe, for inftance, an eftate of 
only two hundred and fifty acres: to work this properly mutt be main- 
tained upon it one hundred and feventy negroes, one hundred horned 
cattle, twelve horfes, forty fheep, three tenants (or militia men) fuppofe 
with three in each family, who fupport themfelves from the profits of 
the ground allowed them: a fteward (or manager) whofe annual 
falary may be from one hundred to one hundred and fifty pounds: an 
under fteward (or driver) a d’fhiller, and two apprentices, whofe falaries 
together may be forty five pounds per annum: add to this the falaries 
of a town agent and book pofter at fifteen or twenty pounds each ; of an 
apothecary at thirty, or forty pounds per annum: ; of a farrier at fifteen 
or twenty ; the commiffions of an Engtith agent at two and an half ger 
cent. freight of fugars, taxes, duties, repairs of buildings, and many 
incidental expences: nor mutt we forget the maintenance of the pros 
prietor and his family, with eight or ten fervants. From theie particu- 
Jars may be learnt the reafonablenefs of the above affertion, that the 
landed intereft in general does not neat 4 per cent. annually. The land, 
though long worn, will, it is thought by many good planters, produce as 
much as ever it did, affifted by manure.’ 

Rev, July, 1768, C The 
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< The annual internal expence of Barbados amounts to fixteen thou- 
fand pounds, befides the confiderable duties paid to the mother coun- 
try. Bridgetown, the metropolis of that ifland before the two deftruc- 
tive fires in 1766, confitted of about fifteen hundred dwelling-houfes 
and ftores, chiefly built of brick and ftone, and which were in general 
fyacious, and elegantly decent: the rents of the houfes amounted to 
about forty thouland pounds per annum. There are in that ifland three 
other towns of fmaller note, called Oitin’s, St, James's, and Speighv’s.’ 

Incompatible as traffic and warfare may feem, it would be 
happy if in fmall remote colonies, a proper attention could be 
paid, by aduc regulation of their internal ftrength, to the con- 
tinual fecurity, and occafional defence, of fuch places, without 
checking or opprefling the commerce ;, which can ill brook the 
imperious dominion of military government. This feems moftly 
in the power of civil governors chofen from the refpective places, 
with proper encouragement from Europe: and on this occafion 
it may be hinted, that where the black inhabitants conftitute a 
majority, the Barbadians feem juftified in oppofing the endea- 
vours of the quakers, fo noted for their principles of non-re- 
fiftance, to make converts of their negroes; which our Au- 
thor fays they did, about the end of the laft century. For 
however much it may become us to fet our affections on things 
above, it is a deftructive kind of enthufiafm which teaches us 

g are below. 

to neglect our welfare below N. 


Guan 





Letters from a Farmer in Pennfylvania, to the Inhabitants of the Bri- 
tifh Colonies. 8vo. 28. Almon. 1768. 


E have, in the Letters now before us, a calm yet full 
inquiry into the right of the Britifh parliament, lately 
afflumed, to tax the American colonies; the unconftitutional 
nature of which attempt is maintained in a well-connected chain 
of clofe and manly reafoning : and though from this charaéter, it 
is evident that detached patlages muft appear to a difadvantage, 
yet it is but juft to give our Readers fome {pecimens of the man- 
ner in which the author afferts the rights of bis American bre- 
thren; fubjects of the Britifh government, as he pleads, carrying 
their birth-rights with them wherever they fetile as fuch. 

‘ Colonies, fays he, were formerly planted by warlike nations, to 
keep their enemies in awe ; to relieve their country overburthened with 
inhabitants ; or to difcharge a number of difcontented and troublefome 
citizens. But in more modern ages, the fpirit of violence being, in 
fome meafure, if the expreflion may be allowed, fheathed in commerce, 
colonics have been fettled by the nations of Europe for the purpofes of 
trade. Thefe purpofes were to be attained, by the colonies raifing for 
their mother country thole things which the did not produce herfelf ; 
and by {upplying themfelves from her with things they wanted, Thefe 
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were the vational obje&s in the commencement of our colonies, and 
have been uniformly fo in their promotion. 

‘ To anfwer thefe grand purpofes, perfe&t liberty was known to be 
neceflary ; all hiftory proving, that trade and freedom are nearly related 
toeach other, By a due regard to this wife and juft plan, ,the infant 
colonies, expofed in the unknown climates and unexplored wildernefics 
of this new world, lived, grew, and fourifhed. 

‘ The parent country, with undeviating prudence and virtue, attene 
tive to the firft principles of colonization, drew to herie'f the benefits 
fhe might reafonably expect, and preferved to her children the bleflings, 
upon which thofe benefits were founded. She made laws, obliging her 
colonies to car:y to her all thofe produéts which fhe wanted for her own 
ufe; and all thofe raw materials which fhe chofe herfelf to work up. 
Befides this refiricticn, fhe forbad them to procure manufadures from 
any other part of the vlobe, or even the products of European count:ies, 
which alone could rival her, without being firft brought to her, In 
fhort, by a variety of laws, fhe regulated their trade in fuch a manner 
as fhe thought mott conducive to their mutual advantage, and her own 
welfare. A power was referved to the crown of repealing any laws that 
fhould be enacted: the executive authority of government was allo 
lodged in the crown, and its reprefentatives; and an appeaé was fecuged 
to the crown from all judgments in the adminiftration ot juitice. 

‘ For ali thefe powers, eftablifhed by the mother country over the 
colonies ; for all thefe immenfe emoluments derived by her from them; 
for all their difiiculties and diitreffes in fixing themfelves, what was the 
recompence made them? A communication of her tights in general, 
and particularly of that great one, the foundation of all the reft—that 
their property, acquired with fo much pain and hazard, fhould be cil- 
poled of by none but themfelves—or, to ufe the beautiful and emphatic 
Janouage of the facred fcriptures, ** that they fhould fit every man under 
his vine, and under his fig-tree, and none fhould make them afraid.” 

‘ Can any man of candour and knowledge deny, that thefe inftitu- 
tions form an aflinity between Great Britain and her colonies, that fufii- 
ciently fecures their dependence upon her? Or that for her to levy taxes 
upon them, is to reverfe the nature of things? Or that fhe can purfue 
fuch a meafure, without reducing them to a itate of vaflulace? 

‘ If any perfon cannot conceive the fupremacy of Great Britain to 
exift, without the power of laying taxes to levy money upon us, the 
hiftory of the colonies, and of Great Britain, fince their fettlement, will 
prove the contrary. He will there find the amazing advantages arifing 
to her from them—the conftant exercife of her fupremacy,—and their 
filial {ubmiffion to it, without a fingle rebellion, cr even the thought of 
one, from their firft emigration to this moment—and all thefe things 
have happened, without one inftance of Great Britain’s laying taxes to 
levy money upon them. 

‘ How many Britifh authors have demonftrated, that the prefent 
wealth, power and glory of their country, are founded upon thefe co- 
lonies? As conftantly as ftreams tend to the ocean, have they been pour- 
ing the fruits cf all their labours into their mother’s lap. Good heaven! 
and fhall a total oblivion of former tendernefles and bleifings, be fpread 
over the minds of a good and wife nation, by the fordid arts of in- 
Mguing men, who, covering their felfith proiects under pretences of 
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public good, firlt enrage their countrymen into a frenzy of paflion, art 
then advance their own influence and inteseit, by gratifying the paflioa, 
which they themfelves have bafely excited. . 

‘ Hitherto Great Britain has been contented with her profperity. 
Moderation has been the rule of her conduct, But now, a generous, 
homane people, that fo often has protected the liberty of rangers, is 
inflamed isto an attempt to tear a privilege from her own children, 
which, if executed, mult, in their opinion, fink them into flaves: and 
for what? for a pernicious power, not neceflary to her, as her own 
experience may convince her; but horribly dreadful and deteltable to 
them. 

* It feems extremely probable, that when cool, difpaffionate pofterity. 
fhall corfider the affe€lionate intercourfe, the reciprocal benefits, and 
the unfufpeéting confidence, that have fubfitled between thefe colonies 
and their parent country, for fuch a length of time, they will execrate, 
with the bittereft curfes, the infamous memory of thofe men,. whofe pef- 
tilential amb:tion unneceflarily, wantonly, firft opened the fources of 
civil difcord between them; firft turned their love into jealoufy ; and 
firft taught thefe provinces, filled with grief and anxiety, to enquire.’ 

As every community poflefled of valuable privileges, and de- 
firous to preferve the enjoyment of them, ought to be very cau- 
tious of admitting innovations from their eftablifhed forms of 
political adminiitration, our Author does not confine his views 
to the immediate effects of the laws lately pafled regarding 
America; but confiders the neceflary tendency of the prece- 


dents: thus he fays, 

* | have looked over every fatutc relating to thefe colonies, from 
their fi: ft Settlement to this time ; and | find every one of them founded 
on this principle, till the famp-aZ adminiftration. A// before, are cal- 
culated to regulate trade, and preferve or promote a mutually be- 
neficial intercourfe between the feveral conftituent parts of the 
empire; and though many of them impofed duties on trade, yet 
thofe duties were always impofed with defign to reftrain the com- 
merce of one part, that was injurious to another, end thus to pro- 
mote the general wellare. The raifing a revenue thereby was ne- 
ver intended. Thus, the king by his judges in his courts of juf- 
tice, impofes fines, which all together amount to a very confiderable 
fum, and contribute to the fupport of government: but this is merely a 
confequence arifing from reftrictions, that only meant to keep peace, 
and prevent confufion; and furely a man would argue very loofely, 
who fhould conclude from hence, that the king has a right.to levy mo- 
ney in general upon his fubjeéts. Never did the Britifh parliament, till 
the period above-mentioned, think of impofing duties in America, for 
the purpofe of raifing a revenue, Mr. Grenville firft introduced this lan- 
guage, in the preainble to the 4th of Geo. III. chap. 15, which has 
thefe words—** And whereas it is juft and neceffary that a revenue be 
vaifed in your majefl;y's faid dominions in America, for defraying the ex- 
pences of defending, pretetting, and fecuring the fame: we your majelty’s 
mott dutitul and loyal fubjects, the commons of Great Britain, in parlia- 
ment aflembled, being detirous to make fome provilion in this prefent 
fetlon of parliament, towards raifing the Jaid revenue in America, have 
reiolved 
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refolved to give and grant unto your majelty the feveral rates and dut‘es 
herein after mentioned,” &c. 

‘ A few months after came the framp-a@, which reciting this, pro- 
ceeds in the fame ttrauge mode of expreflion, thus—‘* ‘nd whereas it 
is juft and neceflary, that provifion be made fir raifing a further reve- 
nue within your majefly’s dominions in America, towards defraying the 
Jaid expences, we your majelty’s molt dutiful and toya! fubjects, the 
commons of Great Pritain, Sc. give and grant,” &¢, as before. 

‘ The laft aét, granting duties upon paper, &c. carefully pu fues 
thefe modern precedents, The preamble is, ** Wheieas it is e .pedient, 
that a revenue foould be raifed in your majefty’s dominicns in America fir 
making a more certain and adequate proviften fer defraying the charge of 
the adminifiration of juftice, and the fupport of civil government in fuch 
provinces, where it foall be found necefary; and towards the further de- 
fraying of the expences of defending, protecting, and fecuring the faid do- 
minions, we your majeity’s moft dutiful and loyal fubjects, the commons 
sf Great Britain, Sc. give and grant, &c. as before. 

* Here we may cbferve an authority expre/y claimed and exerted to 
impofe duties on thefe colonies; not for the regulation of trade ; not for 
the prefervation or promotion of a mutually beneficial intercourfe be- 
tween the feveral conttitvent parts of the empire, heretofore the //e oé- 
jefs of parliamentary inititutions ; dut for the fingle purpofe of levying 
money upon us.’ 

Again, in another place, 

¢ What but the indifputable, the acknowledged exclufive right of 
the colonies to tax themfelves, could be the reafon, that in this long pe- 
siod of more than one hundred and fifty years, no ftatute was ever pafled 
for the fole furpofe of raifing a revenue on the colonies? And how 
clear, how cogent muft that reafon be, to which every parliament, and 
every miniller, for folong atime fubmitted, without a fingle attempt to 
innovate? 

“« England, in part of that courfe of years, and Great Britain, in 
other parts, was engaged in feveral fierce and expenfive wars ; troubled 
with fome tumu!tuous and bold parliaments ; governed by many daring 
and wicked minilters; yet none of them ever ventured to touch the Palla- 
dium of American liberty. Ambition, avarice, faétion, tyranny, all 
revered it, Whe-ever it was neceffary to raife money on the colonies, 
the requifitions of the crown were made, and dutifully complied with. 
The parliament, from time to time, regulated their trade, and that of 
the reit of the empire, to preferve their dependence, and the connection 
of the whole in good order.’ 

The amount of prefent duties exacted in an unufual way, is 
no part of the object in queftion ; for our Pennfylvanian Farmer 
obferves, 

* Some perfons may think this act of no confequence, becaufe the 
duties are fo finall, A fatal error. That is the very circumitance mot 
alarming to me. For I am convinced, that the authors of this law would 
never have obtained an aé& to raife fo trifling a fum as it muft do, 
had they not intended by i¢ to eftablith a precedent for future ufe, 
lo confole ourfelves with the /mallue/s of the duties, is to wall: delibe- 
tately into the {nare that is fet tor us, praifing the eatne/s of the work- 
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manfhip. Suppofe the duties impofed by the late aét could be paid by 
thefe diftrefled colonies with the utmoft eafe, and that the purpofes to 
which they are to be applied, were the moft reafonable and equitable 
that can be conceived, the contrary of which | hope to demonftrate be- 
fore thefe letters are concluded ; yet even in fuch a fuppofed cafe, thefe 
colonies aught to regard the aét with abhorrence. For who are a free 
people? Not thofe, over whom government is reafonably and equitably 
exercifed, but thofe, who live under a government fo conffitutionally, 
checked and controuled, that proper provifion is made againft its being 
otherwife exercifed. 

* The Jate act is founded on the deftruction of this conftitutional fe- 
curity. If the parliament have aright to lay a duty of four fhillings 
and eight pence on a hundred weight of glafs, ora ream of paper, they 
have a right to lay a duty of any other fum on either. They may raife 
the duty, as the author before quoted fays has been done in fome coun- 
tries, till it “* exceeds feventeen or eighteen times the value of the com- 
modity.” In fhort, if they have a right to levy a tax of one penny upon 
us, they have a right to levy a million upon us: for where does their 
right ftop? At any given number of pence, fhillings or pounds? To 
attempt to limit their right, after granting it to exift at all, is as cone 
trary to reafon—as granting it to exift at all, is contrary to juftice. If 
they have any right to tax us—then, whether our own money thall 
continue in our own pockets or not, depends no longer on ws, but on 
them. ‘* There is nothing which” we ‘* can call our own; or, to ufe 
the words of Mr. Locke—what property have” we ** in that, which an- 
other may, by right, take, when he pleafes, to himfelf ?” 

‘ 'Thefe duties which will inevitably be levied upon us—which are 
now jevying upon us—are expre/ly laid for the /ole purpofe of taking money. 
This is the true definition ot ‘* taxes.” They are therefore taxes. This 
moncy is to be taken from ws, We are therefore taxed. Thofe who 
are taxed without their own confent, exprefied by themfelves or their 
yepreientatives, are flaves. We are taxed without cur own confent, ex- 
preffed by ourfelves or repretentatives. We are therefore Shaves.’ 

Farther, 

« Indeed nations in general are more apt to fce/ than to think; and 
therefore nations in ceneral have Jott their liberty: for as the violation 
of the rights of the governed are commonly not only /pecious, but /mall 
at the beginning, they fpread over the multitude in juch a manner, as 
to touch individuals but flightly ; thus they are difregarded. The power 
or profit that arifes from thefe violations, centering in few perfons, is to 
them confiderable, For this reafon, the gowerxors having in view their 
particular purpofes, fucceflively preferve an uniformity of eondy& for 
attaining them; they regularly increafe end mu'tiply the fir injuries, 


till at length the inattentive people are compelled to perceive the hea- 
vinefs of their burthen. They begin to complain and inquire—but too 
Jate. ‘They find their oppreffions fo ftrengthened by fuccefs, and them- 
felves fo entangled in examples of expreis authority on the part of their 
rulers, and of tacit recognition on their own part, that they are quite 
confounded: for millions entertain no other idea of the /egality of 
power, shan that it is founded on the exerci/e of power. ‘Whey then 
voluntaily faften their chains by adopting a pufilianimous epinion, * that 


there as too much danger in attempting a remedy”—or another 
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opinion no lefs fatal, “‘ that the government has a right to treat them as 
it does.” They then feek a wretched relief for their minds, by per- 
fuading themfelves, that to yield their cbedience, is to difcharge their 
duty. The deplorable poverty of fpirit, that proftrates all the dignity 
bettowed by Divine Providence on our nature—of cour/e fucceeds.’ 

With regard to the proper conduct of the colonies on this 
occafion he premifes the following queftions : 

‘ Has not the parliament expre/ily avowed their intention of raifing 
money fiom us for certain purpofes? 1s not this icheme popular in Great 
Britain ? Will the taxes impofed by the late att, an/aver thofe purposes ? 
Tf it will, muftit not take an zamen/fe Jum from us? Jf it wail not, és Zt 
to be expefted, that the parliament will not fully execute their intention, 
when it is pleafing at home, and not oppofed here? Mutt not this be 
done by impofing mew faxes ? Will not every addition thus made to our 
taxes, be an additicn to the power of the Britifh lcgiflature, dy in- 
creafing the number of afficers employed in the colleGion? Will not every 
additional tax therefore render it more difficult to abiogate any of them? 
When a bran * of revenue is once eftablifhed, does it not appear to 


many peopic . 2 4 undutiful, to attempt to abolifh it? If taxes 
fuflic ent io ac ‘om Of the parliament, are impofed by 
the parlia: - .../ remain to be impoled by our aflem- 
blies ? ! remain to be impofed by them, what muft 
be. ome y reprefent ?’ 

Our A ong or aflerts that the real intereft of 
Eneglifh America . © ''''s in its proper dependance on the mo- 


ther country, at the fame time that he ftrenuoufly exhorts his 
countrymen, to oppofe by ali che fuitable means in their power, 
every incroachment on thofe conftitutions under the fanétion of 
which they fettled on thofe remote and uncultivated fhores, 
whereon they have fo induftrioufly eftablifhed themfelves, He 


remarks with a fpirit which no one, it is apprehended, can 
condemn : 


‘ I am no further concerned in any thing affeQing America, than 
any one of you; and when liberty leaves it, I can quit it much more 
conveniently than moft of you: but while divine providence, that gave 
me exiftence in a land of freedom, permits my head to think, my lips 
to fpeak, and my hands to move, I hall fo highly and gratefully value 
the bleffing received, as to take care, that my filence and inaétivity 
fhall not give my implied affent to any act, degrading my brethren and 
myfelf from the birthright, wherewith heaven itfelf ‘* bath made us 


fra” , 


The confequence of Great Britain exerting this difagree- 
able power, he fhews, in a long train of arguments, to 
have a tendency very fatal to the liberty of America, which 
he illuftrates by examining into the application of the penfions 
on the Irifh eftablifhment; and fums up his reafoning with the 
following pofttions : ° 

* Let thefe ruths be indelibly imprefied on our mind: —shat we can- 
not be happy, without being free—that we cannot be free, cithout being 
Secure in our property—that we vo be fecure in our property, if, 
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avithout our confent, others may, as by right, take it away—that taxes 
impofed on us by parliament, do thus take it away—that duties laid for 
the fle purpofe of raifing money, are taxes—that attempts to lay fuch 
duties foould be inftantly and firmly oppofed—that thi: oppofition can 
never be effectual, wnle/s it is the united effort of thefe provinces—that 
therefore benevolence of temper towards each other, and unanimity of 
counféls, are effential vo the welfare of the whole—and lattly, that for 
this reaf{on, every man amongft us, who in any manner would encou- 
sage either diffention, diffidence, or indifference, between thele colonies, 
is an enemy w /im/elf, and to Ais country. — 

© The belief ot tnefe truths, | verily think, my countrymen, is 1n- 
difpenfably neceflury to your happinefs. I bifeech you, therefore, 
** teach them diligently unto your children, and talk of them when you 
fit in your houfes, and when you walk by the way, and when you lie 
down, and when you rife up.” 

‘ What have thefe colonies to aft, while they continue free? ar 
what have they to dread, but infidious attempts to fubvert their free- 
dom? Their pro/perity does not depend on minifterial favours doled out 
to particular provinces. They form one political body, of which each 
colony is a member. Their happine/s is founded on their conftitution; 
and is to be promoted by preferving that conftitution in unabated vi- 
gour, throughcut every part, A {pot, a fpeck of decay, however {mall 
the limb on which it appears, and however remote it may fecm from 
the vitals, fhould be alarming. We have all the rights requifite for our 
profperity. The /egal authority of Great Britain may indeed lay hard 
reftri€tions upon us; but, like the fpear of Telephus, it will cure as 
well as wound. Her unkindnefs will inftraét and compel us, after 
fome time, to difcover, in our induffry and frugality, furprifing reme- 
dies—if cur rights continue unviolated: tor as long as the produdés of 
our /zécur, and the rewards of our care, can properly be called our 
ewn, {o long will it be worth our while to be induftrious and frugal. 
But if when we plow—fow—reap—gather—and threfh—we find, that 
we plow—fow—reap—gather—and threth for others, whofe PLEASURE 
is to be the sone LimiTatT10N 4a much they fhall take, and how 
much they hall leave, wy fhould we repeat the unprofitable toil ? 
Horfes and oxen are content with that porticn of the fruits of their work, 
which their ozuvers affign to them, in order to keep them itrong enough 
to raife fucceflive crops; but even shefe Leafs will not fabmit to draw 
for their mafters, until they are /ubdued with whips and goads. Let us 
take care of ourrights, and we therein take care of our property. ** SLa- 
VERY IS EVER PRECEDED BY SLEEP.” Individuals may be dependant 
on minifters if they pleafe. States /hould /corn it ;—and if you are not 
wanting to yourfelves, you will have a proper regard paid you by thofe, 
to whom if you are not re/peffable, you will infallibly be contemptible. 
But—if we have already forget the reafons that urged us, with unex- 
ampled unanimity, to exert ourfelves two years ago—if our zeal for 
the public good is worn out before the homef/pun cloaths which it caufed 
ks to have made—if our refolutions are fo faint, as by our prefent con- 
duct 0 condemn our own late fucce/sful example—if we are not affected by 
ry severence for the memory of our anceftors, who tran{mitted to us 
t! at freedom in which they had been ble_—if eve are not animated by 
aly yegard for pol grity, to whom, by the molt fagred obligations, we 
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are bound to deliver down the invaluable inheritance—THEN, — 
any minsfler—or any tool of a minifter—or any creature of a too ~ a 
miniiter—or any lower inftrument of adminifiration, if lower there Cs 
is a perfonage whoin it may be dangerous to offend. : 

In juftitication of the Letter-writer’s loyalty, and the inte- 
grity of his intentions, he declares in a note, 

* “If any perfon thall imagine that he difcovers in thefe letters the leaft 
difafeQion towards our moit excellent fovereign, and the parliament of 
Great Britain, or the leaft diflike of the dependence of thefe colonies 
on that kingdom, I beg that fuch perfon will not form any jadgment on 
particular exprefficns, but will confider the tenour of all the letters taker 
together. In that cafe, IT flatter myfelf that every unprejudiced reader 
will be convinced, that the true interefts of Great Britain are as dear to 
me gs they ought to be to every good fubjett. 

“16 1am an exthufia/t in any thing, it isin my zeal for the perpetual 
dependance of thefe coionies on their mother country. —A dependance 
founded on mutual benefits, the continuance of which can be fecured 
only by mutual afedions. Therefore it is, that with extreme appre- 
henfion I view the fimalle! feeds of difcontent, which are unwarily {cat- 
tered abroad. Fifty or fixty years will make aftonifhing alterations in 
thefe colonies ; and this cunfideration fhould render it the bufinefs of 
Great Britain more and more to cultivate our good difpofitions towards 
her: but the misfortune is, that thofe great men, who are wreltling for 
power at home, think themfelves very ilightly interefted in the profpe- 
rity of their country fifty or /ixty years hence; but are deeply concerned 
in blowing up a popular clamour for fuppoled imnxediate advantages. 

* For my part, I regard Great Britain as a du/qwark happily, fixed bee 
tween thefe colonies and the powerful nations of Europe. That king 
dom is our advanced poft or fortification, which remaining Jafe, we un- 
Cer its protecticn enjoying peace, may diffule the bleffings of religion, 
{cience, and liberty, through remote wilderneffes. It is, therefore, in- 
conteftibly our duty and our interef? to fupport the itrength of Great 
Britain, When, confiding in that itrength, the begins to forget from 
whence it arofe, it will be an eafy thing to fhew the fource. She may 
readily be reminded of the loud alarm {pread among her merchants and 
tradefmen, by the univerfal aflociation of thefe colonies, at the time of 
the framp-ac?, not to import any of hkr mManuFractures, In the 
year 1718, the Ruflians and Swedes entered into an agreement, not to 
Suffer Great Britain to export any zaval ffores from their dominions, 
butin Ruffian or Swedith thips, and at their own prices. Great Britain 
was diftreft. Pitch and tar role to three founds a barrel, At length the 
thought of getting thefe articles from the colonies; and the attempt 
fucceeding, they fell down to fifteen frillings. Inthe year 1756, Great 

Britain was threatened with an invafion. An eaflerly wind blowing for 
fix weeks, fhe could not man her fleet; and the whole nation was 
thrown into the utmoft confternation. The wind changed. The Ame- 
rican fhips arrived. The ficet failed in ten or fifteen days. There are 
fome other reflections on this fubje&t worthy of the moft deliberate at- 
tention of the Britifh parliament; but they are of fuch a nature that I 
do not chufe to mention thei publicly, I thought I difcharged my 
duty to my country, by taking the liberty, in the year 1765, while the 
famp-act was in fufpence, of writing my fentiments to a man of the 
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greateft influence at home, who afterwards diftinguifhing himfelf by 

efpoufing our caufe, in the debates concerning the repeal of that act.’ 
When we review a performance well written, and founded 
upon laudable principles, if we do not reftrain ourfelves to a 
general approbation, which may be given in few words, the 
article will unavoidably contain more from the author of it, 
than from ourfelves ; this, if any excufe is needful for enabling 
our Readers, in fome meafure, to judge for themfelves, is 
pleaded as an apology for our copious extracts from thefe ex- 
cellent letters.—To conclude; if reafon is to decide between us 
and our colonies, in the affairs here controverted, our Author, 
whofe name the advertifements inform us is Dickenfon*, will 

not perhaps eafily meet with a fatisfactory refutation. N 
® 


* Of Pennfylvania. See his difoute with Mr. Galloway, Review, 


vol. xxxii. p. 67. See alfo The Regulations ref/peGing the Colonies con- 
fidered, Rev. Vol. xxxiv. p. 238. 
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The Remains of “faphet concluded : fee our laft, p. 481. 


N the foregoing part of this article, we clofed the book with 
an extract from part of the fixth chapter, in which Dr. 
Parfons gives an account of the firft peopling of Ireland; with 
obfervations on Dr. Keating’s authorities and quotations 5 and 
of the Pfalter of Tara, &c. &c. 

In this chapter too the Author very candidly takes occafion to 
do juftice to the authenticity of Mr. Macpherfon’s Ossran 3 
a work which, unfortunately for the merited reputation of it in 
this country, was firft publifhed at a jun@ure, when party- 

hrenzy made every thing that came from the northern part of 
Britain unpopular and unacceptable. In times unaffected with 
that illiberal, impolitical, narrow fpirit, an acquifition fo ho- 
nourable to the Britifh iflands, Ireland furely not excluded, 
would have, probably, been univerfally hailed with grateful ac- 
clamations. 

The genealogy of Atilefius, who is fuppofed to have invaded 
Jreland 283 years after Pharaoh and his hoft perifhed in the Red 
Sea, and very orderly traced up to the antideluvian Lamech, the 
father of Nea, will probably edify none lefs than thofe anti- 
quaries, who doing juttice to the real or to the highly probable 
antiquitics of Ireland, muft be fenfible that they ftand in no 
need of iuch grofs and palpable fictions to procure to them ree 
{pect and belief. | 

The feyenth chapter, among other things, contains the ex: 
planation of a curious Siberian medal, in the cabinet of the Em- 
pre's of Ruffia, by Colonel Grant, in a letter to Monfieur de 
L’ifle. 

This 
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This medal, according to Strahlemberg, is of a fubftance like 
jerra figillata, of the exact fize and fhape of that copy he has 
given in the fifth table of his hiftory of Szderia. bee 

The Colonel, for reafons deduced more at large in his letter, 
avers the characters in it to be of the antient Irifh, and on that 
aflumption gives the tranflation as follows, in Latin, to which 
the Author fubjoins the Engiifh. 


Geanamail famlugad Naomta De ann fna tri famluga, 
Alma imago fanéta Dei in tribus imaginibus. 


The acceptable image holy of God in three images. 


Taib fi. Crunnige Naom Tuil De —_ afdha. 
Tiifce. Colligite fanétam  voluntatem Det — exillis. 
Thefe gather theholy will of God from them, 


Tuguide grad fir. 
Diligite eum. 


Love him, or 
Take up love for him. 


The figure on the obverfe, is a human one, as to the body 
and lower extremities, but divided upwards into three faces. 
Te fits crofs-legged upon a low fopha or ftool: an arched urn, 
or fomething refembling it, is under the fopha, but feems 
empty. It is thought that this figure is fo made, with one 
body, three heads, and fix arms, from an idea among the Lamas 
of Thibet (of whom this is taken to be a medal) of a trinity in 
unity ; for the exiftence of which idea among them, and for its 
{preading weftward, there are fome very plaufible reafons of- 
fered. 

However, we readily agree with this ingenious Writer in his 
opinion that ¢ it would be happy if fuch gentlemen as under- 
ftand this language, were properly encouraged to travel into 
thefe parts of Scythia (the north-eaft) in order to penetrate a 
little more narrowly into their antiquities.” To which we ven- 
ture to add, that if travels on motives of literature, and ef{pe- 
cially of difcoveries ufeful to mankind, in phyfic, aftronomy, 
and other branches of ftudy, were more frequent, the expence 
allowed for it by the public would not be worfe employed than 
thofe great fums are, which are diffipated by fo many private 
perfons in unmeaning trips to the continent. 

_ The reft of the chapter is employed in eftablifhing an affinity 
between Perfian and German words, and concludes with an ac- 
count 
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count of the extenfivenefs of the knowledge of a plurality in the 
deity, of which the orthodox Author pioufly makes an argument 
in favour of the Athanafian trinity, 

The eighth chapter proceeds to furnifh fome obfervations on 
Fofeph d Acoffa’s account of Mexico and Peru, in which the 
conformity of a'tri-une deity is, among other reafons, made ufe 
of as a corroborative of the notion that America, or at leaft part 
of it, was peopled by colonies from the eaftern Tartary. ‘The 
objection againft this opinion from the imagined diftance, appears 
fatisfaGtorily removed by the difcoveries lately made, by means 
of the Kamt{chatka country, of a propinquity towards the 
north, fufficient to give a greater degree of probability to this 
conjeCture. But were the poffibility ever fo readily admitted, 
there remain, philofophically fpeaking, other objections, {trong 
enough to leave that point ftill problematical. As to the idea 
adopted by fome authors of America’s being the At/antes, men- 
tioned to Solon by an Egyptian prieft, to have been {wallowed 
up by an earthquake, or, at leaft, all the midland, the exitt- 
ence of which made the vicinity of the two continents fo much 

reater, the objections to it are fo incomparably ftronger, that 
it would be but a bad compliment to the reader to fuppofe 
he needed a fpecification of them. 

In the 9th chapter the Weih and Jrifh languages are com: 

pared; the firft under the name of Gomerian, and the other un- 
der that of Magogian, allufive to the difference of the two mi- 
grating lines of Gomer and Magog, both the fons of Japhet. 
' ‘In this part of the work there are fome very juft and philo- 
fophical accounts of the variations of the dialects of a mother 
language from each other, and from themfelves, illuftrated 
with a competent number of examples. ‘This forms an intro- 
duction to a copious lift of Wel and Irifh words, in which the 
fimilarity of found and fenfe evinces the affinity of the two dia- 
Jeéts, which furely may be granted without adopting the divi- 
fion into Gemerian and Magogian. Neither of them, not even 
the Irifh or Erfe, can be deemed the original tongue, which for 
obvioufly philofophical reafons, muft be neceffarily conftituted 
of monofyllabic primitives, the aflemblage or coalefcence of 
which into words, gives, with undeniable juftnefs, the princi- 
pal caufes, for there are others, of the infinite variety of dia- 
Jeéts into which the elementary language is fplit, and difguifed, 
ad infinitum. 

The 1oth chapter, which muft be the refult of very curious re- 
fearches, furnifhes the names of the numerals of moft of the nations of 
Europe, antient and modern; with a rational commentary on ther 
derivations : as alfo on the names of the moft confiderable na- 
tions of Afiaand America, We could with pleafure have _ 
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{cribed thefe ables into our Review ; but the form of our work, 
will not conveniently admit them ; and as for the author $ 
learned remarks, which appear to be very candid and judicious, 
we could not pretend to make extracts from them. 

Chapter the 11th contains hiftorical obfervations upon alpha- 
bets, and on the invention of letters; in the courfe of which 
are introduced many probable and ufeful fuggeftions. The 
reftriction of writing in the moft antient times, to hieroglyphi- 
cal characters, is, with great juftice and {trength of reafoning, 
exploded. ; 

We could however wifh not to have feen a quotation here 
introduced, by way of corroborative, from ‘o/ephus, touching 
the antideluvian pillars of Seth, and his fons, the one of ftone, 
the other of brick, with the memorials of their difcoveries and 
inventions for the benefit of pofterity, engraved on them, leaft 
their fcience fhould be loft, in the univerfal deluge, which they, 
it feems, forefaw. ‘ The ftone pillar ({ays Jofephus) is yet to 
be feen in Syria to this very day.’ But who believes him? Cre- 
dat Fudaus Apella. | 

While the antiquity of the art of writing refts upon folid foun- 
dations, is there any need of mentioning fuch idle nonfenftcal opi- 
nions, as that ‘¢ the iffue of Caim perverted thofe parts (of Adain’s 
writings) that were hiftorical of the theogony and worthip of 
the TRUE Gop: that Japhet and Shem alfo made a proper ufe 
of thofe writings, which were mutilated and abufed by Ham and 
his defcendants, in applying them to zdolatrous my/fteries and 
forcery 

Such barbarifms, fuch chimeras difhonour the caufe of truth 
which they mean to fupport ; nor does the Author, indeed, con- 
tent with mentioning them as the opinions of others, urge them 
as adopted by himfelf. He is alfo perfectly juft in his notions 
that the northern people ftood poflefled of the invention of let- 
ters, much more early than is commonly imagined, prior even 
to the Phenicians. What this writer fays on this point, is at 
once ingenious and folid. The chapter concludes with a table 
of antient alphabets, illuftrated by a commentary. 

The rath and laft chapter offers to the curious reader, fome 
remarks on the above-mentioned alphabets, by which the Author 
eftablifhes very clearly and fatisfactorily, the antiquity of letters 
in the northern parts of the globe, and efpecially of Europe. 
This, in truth, is fo clear, that the prohibition of the Britith 
Druids from committing to writing, any thing on religion or 
the laws, muft have been a political inftitution, and not a con- 
fequence of the invention of letters not having penetrated into 
thefe parts. On the contrary, from what this learned writer 
urges, independently of other confiderations, it is more pro- 
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bable that the Greeks received their letters from the Natth, 
than that the North or the Gauls received it from them. He 
has alfo with great candor and politenefs refuted the opinion off 
thofe who deny to Ireland, efpecially, any kind of learning of 
civil ization before the importation of them by the great St. Pa. 
trick. Nothing can be more falfe nor more improbable. 

Upon the whole, the work before us,abounds in fo avany judich 
ous th ufeful difcoveries or fuggeftions, that they atone, as we 
conceive, for its defectivenefs, in the main point of which the} 

title propotes the eftablifhment, the prefervation of the Rz.! 
von of JAPHET, relative to the languages of Europe, and) 
ei pecia lly to the Welch and Irifh; the divifion of which into. 
Gomerisa and Magogian, appears neither proved nor neceflary to 
be proved, fince the folid and intrinfic merit of this learned pro.) 
Seat yn remains little if at all affected by the failure. { d 
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Medical Tranfactions, publifhed by the College of Phyficians in 
London. 8vo. 5s. Baker and Co. 1768. | 


APPY was it for medicine, and for every branch of na. 
H tural philofophy, when phyficians and _philofopher 
guitted the uncertain road of ‘abftract theory and hypothefis, 
and devoted their attention to experiment and obfervation.— 
When from well eftablifhed facts, they cautioufly deduced fuch 
general principles as were of commen utility, and at the fame 
time lead the way to further difcoveries and improvements, 
We rejoice to find that the college of phyficians have at length 
followed the example of other learned focicties, and we hope 
that the medical T: ranjactions will be no inconfiderabie addition to: 

the common ftock of ufeful knowlege. 

The firft article in this colle@ion contains, Remarks on tht 
pump-water of London, and on the methods of precuring the pure 
water. By Willi iam Heberden, JZ. D. Fellsiw of the eclle se of 
phyficians, and cf the Royal Society. : 

Many of the pump-waters in London are impregnated with} 
lime-ftone, and the three mineral acids. The vitriolic acid’ 
united with the lime-ftone forms a felenite: and the other two 
acids, viz. the acid of nitre, and the acid of fea- falt, diflolve a 
part of the lime-ftone, and muke it intimately mix with water, 
fo as not to be feparated from it by boiling heat.—It appeats 
from Dr. Heberden’s experiments, that twenty 2 orains make the] 
ereateft, and ten-the leaft proportion ef thefe ineredients, in ae 
quart of water: that about one half of this refiduum is lime) 
{tone, uncombined with any acid: shat this lime- tune feparates| 
int 
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in boiling the water, and forms the cruft which is found in all 
the veflels in which pump-water is conftantly boiled. 

Where the fimple lime-ftone prevails, it is fufpected to occa- 
fion pains in the ftomach and bowels, glandular tumors and 
coftivenefs; and where much of it is united with acids, diar- 
rheas—Lhe moft effeual method of freeing water from thefe 
heterogeneous fubftances is diftillation: Dr. Heberden there- 
fore concludes this paper with fome ufeful direétions for this 

rocefs. With refpect to the muttinefs and empyreuma of di{- 
tilled water, he makes the following obfervations.— 

¢ The firft running of diftilled water has a difagreeable mufty 
tafte, as if there were fome volatile putrid particles, which went 
off as foon as the water was heated. I once fufpected that this 
was owing to the worm’s having contracted fome muftinefs, 
which was wafhed off by the firft running; but upon trial [ 
found it not owing to this caufe. This tafte is not taken 
away, and does not feem to be much leflened, either by time, 
or ventilation, or by having its air exhaufted by the air-pump. 
On this account, if the ftill hoid twenty gallons, it will be 
neceflary to throw away the firft gallon. All, which is dif- 
tilled afterwards, though free from this muftinefs, will yet have 
at firft, in common with other diftilled liquors, a difagreeable 
empyreumatic or burnt tafte. This is eafily diftinguifhed by 
every palate in frefh diftilled rum, brandy, fimple and com- 
pounded waters. ‘The purer the water is, the lefs will there 
be of this empyreuma, and hence perhaps it happens, that 
pump-water diftilled has more, and retains it longer, than what 
is diftilled from river-water. But the pureft is not free, fo that 
even diftilled water, which has ftood till it has loft its empy- 
reuma, will have it again on being re-diftilled.’ 

Diftilled water may be freed from the burnt tafte, by keep- 
ing, boiling, or ventillation: and when thus procured and 
put into clean glafs or ftone bottles with glafs ftopples, will 
remain fweet and unchanged for years. 

Art. II. Of the elephantiafis, by Dr. Thomas Heberden, of 
Madeira, Czmmunicated by Dr. W. Heberden. 

We have here a minute hiftory of the elephantiafis or le- 
profy.—After the hiftory our Author obferves, that a confirmed 
elephantiafis is hardly ever radically cured: that ‘it is hereditary 
but not infeétious: that he has found moft benefit from the 
bark in this difeafe ; and gives one inftance of a confirmed ele- 
phantiafis, which was cured by this medicine. Mercurials he 
fays, do not, as is commonly believed, exafperate the diforder. 

Art. IIL. Obfervations upon the Afcarides. Communicated by 
Dr, W. Heberden. | 

The 
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The obfervations contained in this paper were received fiom 
a phyfician who was troubled with the afcarides from his in. 
fancy. — The moft ufeful remedy which his experience pointed 
out was the following. 

¢ In general, the moft ufeful purge, and which therefore was [ 
moft ufually taken, was cinnabar and rhubarb, each fs: this | 
powder feldom failed to bring away a mucus as traniparent as | 
the white of an egg, and in this many afcarides were moving | 
about. The cinnabar frequently adhered to this mucus, which | 
did not come off in fuch large quantities, when a purge was | 
taken without the cinnabar.’ ; 

Dr. Heberden fays, that mucus or flime is the proper neft of 
the afcarides, in which they hive, and perhaps the food by 
which they are nourifhed: that purges, by diminifhing this 
mucus, never fail to relieve the patient: and that thofe pur- 
gatives are the beft which aét brifkly, and of which a frequent | 
repetition can be moft eafily borne. Hence probably may be | 
deduced the good effects of two pounds of common falt taken | 
by a patient who had Jong laboured under the worms; the | 
hiftory of which cafe is related in the next article. This ex- § 
traordinary dofe of common falt operated violently both upwards 
and downwards, and at the fame time brought away the worms: 
it likewife occafioned a ftrangury. 

Art. V. Of the night-blindne/s, or nyétalojia: by Dr. Ws 
Heberden. 

The difeafe here defcribed, fucceeded the fuppreffion of a_ 
tertian ague by the bark and the cold-bath: it repeatedly | 
affected the patient when on board a fhip, and as conftantly | 
quitted him on returning to land. He had formerly been em- 
ployed in lead-works, and by this employment had twice loft | 
the ufe of his hands. 

Art. VI. Obfervations on cancers: by Mark Akenfide, AZ. D. | 
Fellow of the college of phyficians, and of the Royal Society, and 
phyfician to her Majefty. | 

The cancer is fo dreadful and obftinate a difeafe, that ever 
obfervation which may contribute to a more fuccefsful practice | 
in thefe unhappy cafes, deferves very particular attention.—In | 
the beginning of the year 1760, Dr. Akenfide almoft entirely / 
refolved a painful fchirrous {welling behind the ear, and healed — 
an ulcerated cancer of the tongue, by the ule of the corrofive | 
fublimate. 

‘ About this time, fays our Author, Dr. Stork’s book was 
publifhed at Vienna, and foon became the fubjet of general! 
attention and converfation in England. Great things were now | 
expected from the cicuta, notwithftanding our late difappoint-/ 
ment — 
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ment in the folanum. The city of Vienna had for fome time 
been in confiderab!e repute, asa fchool of phyfic; and the late 
valuable acquifition of the corrofive fublimate, for which the 
materia medica had been indebted to the chief of that f{chool, 
made every one at this time liften with fome eagernefs to 
the promile of anew medicine from thence; efpecially in fo 
terrible and untractable a difeafe as the cancer. Nor was 
ever any fuch promffe made in a larger or more liberal manner 
than by this author. However, as his facts were fo ciccum- 
ftantially told, and the Baron Van Swieten appealed to as a 
voucher for many of them, it feemed but reafonable to expect 
that, though the cicuta fhould not deferve the character of a 
{pecific for cancers, it woul! yet at leaft prove more generally 
fuccefsful than otherwife. Accordingly, with this perfuafion, 
I tried it on a great variety of patients; in ulcerated cancers of 
different dates; in fchirrhous tumors not yet ulcerated, but ac- 
companicd with lancinating pains; and in each of thefe, as they 
occurred, in different parts of the body, and in both fexes. I 
alfo tried it in ftrumous fwellings and bad old fores, both inter- 
nally and externally: and, upon the whole, am able to con- 
firm bet a finall part of what Mr. Storck had prepared me to 
expect.’ 

It muft be owned however, fays Dr. Akenfide, that the ci- 
cuta in cancers, efpecially of the uterus, looks like a fort of 
fpecific anodyne, and relieves the topical complaint in a degree 
much beyond what opium or the other narcotics can pretend 
to; and an anodyne fo powerful as the cicuta will at leaft pro- 
cure a fairer opportunity for alterative and radical medicines, if 
fuch can be found. 

The practice therefore recommended by Dr. Akenfide, is to 
ufe the cicuta as a fedative, and to join with it the bark and the 
corrofive fublimate, as powerful alteratives.—Three hiltories 
are related by our author. The firlt, a cancer in the uterus, 
cured by the cieuta and the bark: the fecond, a cancer of the 
tongue, cured by the cicuta, corrofive fublimate and the bark: 
and the third, a cancered lip, cured in the fame manner; only 
with this difference, that after ten days, the cicuta was laid 
afide, as it had removed the pains, and con/equenily performed 
all that could be expected from it. 

Dr. Akenfide thus candidly concludes his obfervations, § It is 
Impofiible to review thefe hiftories without obferving that all 
of them, which terminite favourably, relate to a recent ftate 
of the difea’e, where the ulceration was either not yet begun, 
or had not extended far, nor penetrated deeply. In inveterate 
cancers, where great portions of glandular or fiefhy fubfance 
were already-corroded and melted down, the medicines above- 
mentioned have not, within my obfervation, been of much 
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ficnificancy. But this difeafe gives fuch carly warning, that 
it may generally be obviated before it has made a very wide 
progrefs: in which cafe, time and expericnce will determine 
the juft value of that method of cure which has now been def- 
cribed.’ 

Art. VII. Of the ufe of tpecacoanha in afthmas: By the fame. 

‘ Phyficians, fays our author, frequently meet with inftances 
of extreme difficulty of breathing, where there is neither fever, 
nor catarrh, nor topical pain, nor any appearance either of 
abfcefs, or obftruction, or dropfy in the chett. “The complaint 
is moft common in thofe whofe thorax is 1l-formed, or nar- 
row; but happens not rarely, even where there is no fuch 
obvious reafon for it; in hyfteric and hypocondriac perfons 
e{pecially, in women labouring under obftructions of the ca- 
tamenia, or arrived at that feafon of life when thofe evacuations 
begin to leave them. It is generally accompanied with a 
quick, fmall, unequal pulfe. It is often very fudden in its 
attack, efpecially at night ; when, in the midlt of a found 
fleep, the patient is awakened as in the agonies of death. This 
Jaft fymptom does, indeed, fometimes happen to thofe who 
have water in the thorax: but the two cafes are in general 
eafily to be diftinguifhed by obferving the habit of the body, 
the itate of the urine, and the other figns which accompany 
the feveral fpecies of dropfy. As the aithma, which we are 
confidering, feems to confift in a ftricture, or fpafm, of the 
bronchia and membranous cells of the lungs, it is ufually dif- 
tinguifhed by the name of the convulfve, {pafmodic, or nervous 
afthma.’ 

The medicine recommended in this difeafe, ts the ipecacoan : 
during a violent paroxy{m of the fpafmodic afihma, Dr. Aken- 
fide ordered a fcruple of ipecacoan to be inftantly adminiftred, 
and with great and immediate relief.— Where the indifpofition 
is chronical and habitual, he directs from three to five grains 
every morning ; or from five to ten grains every other morn- 
ing. It is juftly obferved, that the good effects do not depend 
upon exereife or the action of vomiting, but upon the antifpaf- 
modic virtues of the ipecacoan, 

Art. VIL. 4 method of treating white-fwellings of the foints : 
By the fame. 

The method recommended by Dr. Akenfide, is the applica- 
tion of a blilter round the part affected ; which is to be kept 
open, and reduced to fuch a fize as the nature of the com- 
plaint may feem to require. He gives five inftances of fuc- 
cefsful practice in this way ; and adds that nothing is to be ex- 
pected from this treatment, where there is any fenfible collec- 
tion of fluid within the joint. | 9 
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Art. IX. 4 letter from Mr. T. Lane, of Alderfgate ftreet, to 
W. Heberden, 47. D. F. R. 8S. 

Mr. Lane in this letter relates fome accurate experiments 
which were made with a view to afcertain the beft manner of 
preparing the cauftic alkali; a medicine which has deferved! 
acquired a great character for its efficacy in diffolving the hu- 
man catculus.—From thefe experiments it appears, that equal 
parts of quick-lime and pear] afhes, afforda lixivium, in which 
the alkaline falt is entirely deprived of its fixed air, and is as 
powerful a folvent as if a greater proportion of lime had beent 
added in the preparation :—that lime made from chalk, marle; 
oyfter- fhells, or lime-ftone, gave a lixivium, equally free from 
fixed air, and equally powerful as a folvent:—:hat there is no 
difference in the lixivium, whether prepared from the falt of 
tartar or from peail-afhes :—-that the cauftic volasile alkali has 
no power as a folvent:—and that the mineral or foffile alkalt 
gives a lixivium confiderably lefs powerful than the vegetable. 
Hence Mr. Lane concludes, that foap when directed as a me- 
dicine for the ftone, fhould be made according to the formula 
of the London Difpenfatory ; the vegetable, yielding a more 
active foap, than the foffile alkali. 

Art. X. On the operation of mercury, in different difeafes and 
confittutions: by Edward Barry, AZ. D. fellow of the college of 
Piyficians, and of the Royal Society. 

This theory of the operation of mercury is deduced from the 
old mechanical principles. — Mercury, fays Dr. Barry, acts on 
the circulating fluids by its gravity, fluidity or eafy divifibiliry : 
its greater action upon particular parts depends upon the fitua- 
tion and direction of the veflels which receive it, and which 
are confequently difpofed to receive it in greater or lefs quan- 
tity: and as to the evacuation, it will chiefly be produced, 
* where there is the leaft refiflance, where the excretory glands 
are moft numerous, and their orifices moft large.’-—Dr. Barry 
is of opinion, * that mercury does not act as a fpecifie in cur- 

_ Ing this diftemper, but by its known properties of gravity and 
. fuidity ; and that if gold could be rendered equally fluid, its 
» Operation would be probably ftronger than that of mercury.’ 
With refpect to the operation of mercury on the pulfe, our 
author fays, that when it proceeds in fuch a manner as is to be 
wifhed, the pulfe becomes remarkably equal, foft, and calm. 


£ 
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[ As the obfervations which are here fubjoined, may fuggeft fume 
~ ufeful practical hints, we fhall tranferibe the paflage. 
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* Hence it appears, that mercurial unétions, direéted with a 
Proper regimen, will be more fafe and effetual, in ftrong than 
0 weak conftitutions : for the force of circulation in the former 
will more freely diffufe it through the arterial fyftem, and pro- 
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mote more ecually the principal evacuations, efpecially thofe 
from the fartane of the body, and their veffels will more eafily 
afterwards recover their natural tone, and the humours their 
confiftence. But the motion of the blood muft, in fuch, be 
cautioufly kept within proper and temperate limits ; for a greater 
velocity and ftrength inthe pulfe, always fucceeds the firft ad- 
miffion of mercury into the blood, and a previous diflolution 
of it; and when the operation proceeds well, and the circula- 














tion is more equally en'arged, the pulfe becomes remarkably | [ 


equal, foft, neil calm; whenever therefore this motion does 
not fubfide, but increafes, efpecially when attended likewife | 
vith a local inflammation in the vefle ‘Is, and glands of the | 


f 


f 


' 
mouth, the blood will certainly acquire an increafed tenacity, | 


which will oppofe and prevent the natural operation of mer- 
cury as a diflolvent and deobftruent: this not only renders its 
operation more ineffectual and dangerous, but has often laid the | 
foundation of fubfequent invincible diforders ; and [ am well! 
perfuaded that many inftances of a caries of the bones and of 
the {pina ventofa, which have fucceeded mercurial unctions,} 
have been owing to an improper and larce ufe of them, and 
that few inftances are known in thefe northern climates, where’ 
thefe diftempers are produced by the virulence of the infection; 
nor do I remember one cafe of this kind fucceeding the ufe of 
the artificial preparations of mercury.’ 


As to the artificial preparations of mercury, they all chiefly 


differ in their degree of pointed acrimony; and their different 
operation and effects in different difeafes and conflitutions may, 
thence be determined. Hence our author deduces the furprifing 
effects of the folution of the mercurius fublimatus corrofivus; 
which by its great fubtilty is capable of entering the moft diftant 
minute veflels, and to which no other preparation of mercury 
can arrive. 

Art. XI. The hiftory and cure of a danczerous affection of th 
efophacus. ByN. Munckley, LY. D. Fediow of the Cuailege ¢ 
Ph "te and of the Ro _ Society. 

The feat of this mala ve is fometimes near the top of th 
Cifophagus, and at sds times farther down, nearer the fuy 
perior orifice of the ftomach: in this laft caf: the part of tre 
alimentary tube, which is above the obftructi ion, is frequent) 
fo dilated ‘by the food, which is detained in it, as to be capably 
of containing a large quantit y; and the kind of vomiting, 
which it is again returned 1 hrough the mouth, comes on {ont 
or Jater after the attempt to fwallow, in proportion to the nea 
nefs or remotenefs of the part af rected. Jn the aft tlage of th 
difeafe, not even liquids themfelves can be fwallowed, fo as! 
pafs into the ftomaci ; 3 and the patient dies literally itarved§ 
death, f 

‘ ( 
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< On the difleQtion of fuch as have died in this manner, the 

CFfophagus ts s found to be confiderably thickened ; and in fome 

{fo contracted within at the difeafed part, as (carcely to admit 

the paffing of a common probe ; in others to : idhere t: ether, 

in fuch a manner as entirely to clofe up the paflage, and not'to 
be ieparared without great difficulty.’ , 

In this dreadful difeafe, no medicine has yet cffeed a cure 
except mercury. In recent and flight cafes, relief may be had 
by giving the mercury in {mall doles, and carrying it off by 
purgatives : but where the difeafe is more confirme d, nothing 
is of the leaft avai!, but mercury ufed in fuch a manner as 0 
raife a eentle but a conttant fitting. 

Art. XIL. Aa in auiry concerning the caufe ef the endemial colte 
of Devonfoire. By George Baker, 24. D. Fethw of the college of 
phyficians, and of ihe R Royal Society, aid phyfician ta her Jdajeftly's 
houfbsid. 

OF this inquiry we have already given an account in our 
review for January 1768, page 16 —The paper as now pub- 
lifhed contains fome additional facts ans 1 obfervations. 

Art. XILl. An exainina tion of fi fer veral means, by which the potfon 
f lead 7 be f fupp sferd ae eq? lenily to = 1” admittance into the human 
bit, unsijerved, a id v4 Ny fisjpetted by tie fame. 

Lead is fo fubtle a poifon, makes a part of fo reg i of our 
kitchen utenfils, and from its familiarit ty is fo little fufpe@ed, 
that the preient inquiry is of very great importance mT en, 
we confider how readily a certain proportion of lead is diflolved 
in all the vegetable acids, there can be little doubt, but that 
culinary vefiels lined with a mixture of tin and lead, may 
prifing Communicate pernicious qualities to acid foods —To determine 
nfivusy Whether tauces are ever impregnated with lead from the come 
diftan, mon tinned vetlels, feveral experiments were made with butter, 
rercum Water, fale, and diftilled vinegar; the fame trials were like- 

wife made on fome west foup in which acid vegetables had been 
1 of th boiled; and it was evident that the foup as well as the fauces 
llece | had di fi iIved iets of icad.— The belt way to guard againit 
~ | this evil is either to ufe filver veflels, or vellels lined with pure 
> of the tin. 
the fu The calces of lead are more eafily diflolved than the crud 
t of th metal, and the common glazed earthen veflels readily commu- 
quent nicate their r noxious qualities to acids. ‘The cuftom therefore 
capabl oF ceepine pickles in fuch velleis cinnot but be dan: wereus : 
ting, and the praciice among the lower claifs of people, of baki: ng 
n foom their fruit-tarts in a che ‘ap kind of giszed earthern ware, is 
he new) likewife to be fuf ested, —* A fiend of mine, {a LYS Dr. baker, 
° of th late’y informed me, that, having obferved a curran-tart, in 

{fo as fuch a difh, he expottulated with the miitrefs of the family on 

carved the danger, which might be apprehended fiom this cuftom ; 
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and that fhe anfwercd, that ** fhe gave the preference to that 
{ort of earthern ware from a principle of frugality ; ; it being a 
fact commonly known by ail good houfe-wives, that fruit, 
baked in thofe veflels, requires a much lels proportion of fugar 
to fweeten it, than when baked in any other vetlel whatever.’ 

Dr. makes condemns the ufe of lead in any part of the ap- 
paratus jor diftihing fimple waters. An acid ariles during the 
Jatier part of the diftillation which may eafily be impregnated 
with the lead. 

He attributes the dry belly-ach of the Weft Indies to their 
drinking new rum wh ich Mas received a tincture from the lead 
in the diftilline apparatus 

‘ My fulpicions, concerning this fubject, have been greatly 
ecnfirmed by the authority of Dr. Leena of Philadelphia, 
That gentleman informs me, that, at Dofton, about forty years 
ago, leaden worms were ufed for the diftillation of rum. In 
confequence thereof, fuch violent diforders were complained of 
by the drinkers of new 1um, that the government found it ex- 
pedient to enact a law, forbidding the ufe of any worms, Cx- 
cept fuch only as were made of pure block-uo. This law 
having been enacted, the dry colic was much lefs frequently 
heard of than before. But the law was complied with only in 
part; for from that ume to the prefent, inftead of block-tin, 
they have ufed a pewter, containing a large proportion of lead. 
Dr. Franklyn likewife informed me, that the colic of Poitou is 
not fo frequent a difeale in any of the colonies, as it was for- 
meily ; and that the reafon, commonly aifigned, is, that the 
people now drink their punch very weak in comparifon with 
what they were formerly accultomed to ; ; which uled to be rum 
and water in equal quantities. He added, that they now alfa 
drink their pu inch, with more juice of frefh limes in it; and, 


as that juice, juined to certain laxative medicines, is at prefent 


their common remedy, when any are feized wich the difeate, 

fo it is generally confidered as the beft perfervative againft it.’ 
The next inquiry is whether lead be at all foluble in water, | 

and Dr. Baker draws the following conclufion from the expes | 





i 
f 


‘ 


riments. b. 


‘ Hence it appears, that lead is not capable of folution in | 
water, even in twelve years, but only of mixture and fufpen- | 
fion. But it likewife appears probable, that fo much lead may | 
be thus mechanically mixed with, and fufpended in water, as | 
to communicate to it noxious qualities.’ ; 

‘ But is this metal, even when confined to external ufes, | 
intirely innocent, and free from fufpicion? I have fome reafon 
to doubt, whether litharge, the common da/is of our platters, | 


when ufed for the purpoie of drefiing iffucs, has not, in certain | 


irritable conititutions, preduced fome of the ordinary effects | 
: of | 
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of faturnine preparations, taken internally. There have been 
inftances of children, thrown into convulfions, by cerufle, 
fprinkled on excoriated parts.’— 

The vapour which exhales from melted lead is very noxicus. 
¢ That the vapour, which exhales from melted lead, is capable 
of exciting the difeafe, which is our prefent fubjedt, is a fact, 
frequently exemplified in the cafe of plumbers, and potters, and 
thofe who are employed in making /hot. But farther, it is 
proved by the experience of printers, that the ufing types, 
which have been fuffered to ftand too long before the fire, in 
order to dry them, has been followed by weaknefs and con- 
traction of the fingers. Nay, from feveral cafes, which have 
been related to me on good authority, I have had reafon to fuf- 

ect, that the vapour of this metal, even when heated by fric- 
tion only, has occafioned the colic of Poitou with all its con- 
fequences.’ 

Thofe paints in which lead enters the compofition have 
doubilefs their poifonous effects: the too fafhionable applica- 
tion of ceruffe to the fkin has been followed by obftinate colics 5 
pains, tremors, and refolution of the limbs; flow wafting fe- 
vers; and a pulmonary confumption.—Dr. Baker concludes 
this ufeful inquiry with fome curious obfervations cencerning 
the effects of this poifon on the mufcular fibres. 

Art. XIV. 4n attempt towards an hiflorical account éf that fpccies 
of fpajmedic colic, difiinguifbed by the name of the colic of Poitou : 
By the fam:. 

Our author traces down the hiftory of this difeafe from the 
earlieft accounts of it, and at the fame time points out its con- 
nection with what he fuppofes to be its fpecific caufe, viz. the 
noxious impregnations from lead. 

He thus concludes his hiftorical account.—* From what has 
been premifed, it appears, that, in the earlier ages of the world, 
the colic of Poitou, although not unknown, was not a fre- 
quent difeafe ; that it was originally defcribed by authors of 
great antiquity, as the ordinary effect of the poifon of lead; 
and that, during a courfe of many years, it was no otherwife 
mentioned in books, than as the effe& of that poifon. It ap- 
pears likewife, that, as luxury, and refinement, and fraud in- 
creafed in the world, this poifon had more frequent opportu- 
nities of exerting its virulence on the human body; and that 
therefore the diforder by degrees became more and more com- 
mon. I am forry likewife to add, that there appears to be 
abundant reafon to fufpeét, that the art of medicine, itfelf, has 
contributed its part towards propagating this colic, by borrow- 
ing from the clafs of poifons a fubftance, which, however 
efficacious it may have been in fome violent complaints, has not 
hitherto been convertible into a fafe remedy,’ 
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Art, XV. An examination of the feveral caufes, to which the 
colic of Poitou has been attributed: by the fame. 

The colic of Poitou has been attributed to a variety of 
caules.—1. The remains of fevers, the crifis of which has been 
imperfect, or which have not been properly treated.—2. Poi- 
fons. —3. The abufe of wine, and of other four and auftere 
fermented liquors, and unripe acids.—4. The gout and rheu- 
matifm tranflated upon the bowels.—5. Obftructed perfpira- 
tion.—6. The fcurvy.—7. Melancholy : and the paffions of 
the mind. Dr. Baker examines all thefe caufes, and fhews 
that the difeafes produced by them have not the pathognomonic 
fymptoms of the colic of Poitou.u—This examination therefore 
confirms his former opinion, that it is the peculiar operation of 
lead, to exciie a difeafe fo remarkably characterized as the colic 
of Poitou. 

Art. XVI, Of the bronchial polypus: by R. Warren, AZ. D. 
Fella: w of the coilege of physicians, and of the Royal Society; and 
phyfician in ordinary to bis A Taj: fry. 

The patient wiofe cafe is here related, had a great difficulty 
in breathing; a weight on the cheft ; a quick pulfe ; ; a fhort, 
dry, and almoft inceflant cough. ‘Thefe complaints were very 
troublefome and had greatly reduced the patient: fhe was fud- 
denly relieved by coughing up a large polypous concretion, 
which had been foimed in the ramifications of the a/pera 
arieria,. 

Thefe fymptoms returned irregularly, and were frequently 
relieved by a difcharge of the Polypi i.—* The diforder, fays 
Dr. Warren, went on in this manner ull more than a year 
after the firft attack; when fhe began to complain of a pain 
in her right heel. As the pain increafed, the returns of the 
oppreilion became lets frequeni, and fewer pop: weie thrown 
up. Some weeks after fhe had complained of the pain in her 
hecl, it was difcovered that matter was formed there; and, 
upon letting it out, the cs calcis was found carious. From the 
time that this matter was difcharged (now more than two years 
fince) fhe has had no ania of the difliculty of breathing ; ha 
brought up no more polypeus concreuions; and has been per- 
fectly irce ‘te M_ every pulm onic compl int. The fore in the 
heel has temaincd ever fince; and a ‘glandular {welling in the 
neck, which was in a ftate of fuppuration before, and at the 
time that the pohpz were thrown up, continues {till to dil- 
charge.’ 

After this hiflory, we have fome obfervations on the nature 
and tendency of the difeafe; and a defcription of the polypous 
concretions themfelves, Ulutirated by two engravings. 

Art. AVI, Os the chicken pew ° by Dr. W. Heberden. 
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From Dr. Heberden’s account of this very common difeafe, 
he fays that it may be thus diftinguifhed from the fmall-pox. 
1. That a velicle full of ferum appears on the top of the pock 
the fecond or third day from the eruption.—2. That a cruft 
covers the chicken-pox on the fitth day; at which time, thote 
of the fmall-pox are not atthe height of their fuppuration. 

Art. XVIII. The epidemical cold in June and July, 1767: by 
the fame. 

It attacked lequally, faysour author, both fexes and al iI ares. 
Some infants were aftected with it, and it appe ared to | e fatal 
toavery few old and infirm perfons ; but in general it was 
Jefs epidemical, and far lefs dangerous, than the cold of 1702.— 
It was plainly inflammatory, and bore bleeding ver ry well. 

Art. XIX: Fios cardamines recommended to the tryal of phy- 
ficians, as an onti Id. ifnadic remedy : *) George Ba aker, WD. 
Fillow of the Coli, Je of Phyjicians, and of the Loyal Seciety, and 
Phyjiciait to her racks ty’ 5 houfbol: l. 

The firft cafe in which our author faw the good effects of 
this medicine, was an obftinate /pa/modic a a.—He next 
tried it with two patients afflicted with the chorea fancil vitii— 
Then in an Hemiplegia, which returned almot co: tantly every 
month, and was always fuccecded and removed by convulfions. 
—The patient fwallowed with great difficulty, and this & fymptom 
become more and more troublefome after every paroxy{m.— 
It is remarkable, that from the time of her be2innineg tie ufe 
of this powder, fhe fufiered only one flight retuin of her dif- 
order.—In the Jaft cafe mentioned by Dr. Baker, this medi- 
cine alleviated the fymptoms, but the difeale — tacal. 
There was a great weaknefs in the lower extremities attended 
with violent, irregular, and involuntary motions 3 spas a numbcr 

of other nervous affections, No radical cure could be eX 
pecied in this cafe, for it appeared on diliection, that the brain 
was Icflened and contracted, and had fhrunk from under its 
covering, and the medullary fubfiance was of a much firmer 
confiftence than natural.—Dr. Baker obferves that he has tried 
it in two or three epilepiic cafes, without fucceis. 

The next article contains fome facts and obfervations in con- 
firmation of what was advanced by Dr. Baker in his inguiry 
concerning the endemial colic of Devonfhire. 

This volume is concluded with the foll lowing queries by 
~ Mebesde ne 

The peruvian bark has been given to a woman ‘fercels - 
fully inthe quantitv of a drachm every three hours, two days 
after r her delivery, for twenty four hours, without leif: nin 1g the 
iochia; and it has been frequent) om. to others durin 
catamenia without the leaft interruption of them, 
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‘In the confluent fimall-pox, a very free ufe of it has not 
feemcd in a variety of cafes to have abated the fpitting. Is 
there any juft foundation for believing the bark to be fo power- 
ful an aftringent, as to obftruct any natural or critical evacua- 
tion, and thereby endanger the health; or to make us fear 
giving it upon thefe accounts, whenever there is any other 
good reafon for its being given ? 

2. * Does experience fufficiently warrant that virtue fome- 
times afcribed to camphor of preventing a ftrangury? two 
fcruples of it given to a woman in a clyfter proved fo irritating 
as to bring on pains refembling thofe of labour. Another wo- 
man was {cized with a ftrangury foon after fhe had taken a 
camphor bolus, which fhe herfelf imputed to the camphor, and 
no other probable caufe of it could be affigned. Camphor is 
in its nature nearly allied to fpirit of turpentine, one drachm 
of which taken internally brings on a ftrangury, as certainly 
as cantharides. 

3. * Several patients labouring under eruptive fevers, who 
have happened to keep out of bed a little time every day, for 
fevera) days together, have conftantly found, that the eruption 
was greater, while they were up and cool, and that it began 
to fade as foon as they were hot in bed. Is it owing to expe- 
sience or hypothef:s that eruptions are believed to be thrown 
out more vigoroufly by warmth and lying a-bed ? 

4. © Is the gout fo certain a remedy of other complaints as 
it is generally fuppofed ? and is it not a much worfe evil than 
moft of thofe for the cure of which it is often defired ? 

. © Palfies and apoplexies, which are only different degrees 
of the fame difteinper, moft commonly attack thofe, who are 
paft the meridian of life, and frequently fuch as are at leaft 
upon the verge of old age. ‘They are often the diftempers of 
perfons worn out with cares and difeafes and time, and feldom 
of the young and vigorous, and of the fubjeé&ts of inflamma- 
tory diforders, “The medicines likewife hitherto eftablifhed by 
experience to prevent their returns are almoft all, except the 
purging ones, of the ftimulating and cordial kind. Is not all 
this fufficient to make us fu‘pect, that mifchief may be done by 
an indifcriminate ufe of large bleedings for all who are ftruck 
with fuch complaints ? Books do indeed make a diftin@tion be- 
tween a pituitous and fanguineous apoplexy, in the latter only 
of which they recommend bleeding: but this difference is not 
eafy to be feen, and feems hardly ever looked for in practice. 
Wherever the ftate of health was fuch, that there would have 
been juft objections to taking away blood before the attack 
of a palfy or apoplexy, there, in my opinion, will always be 
a good reafon, if not againft bleeding at all, yet certainly 
againft 
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again ft taking much blood, after fuch an attack ; and accord- 


ingly fome apoplectic patients have appeared to me to have been 
hurt by large and repeated bleeding.’ 
Dd @ 





An Account of Corfica; the Fournal of a Tour to that Ifland; and 
Memoirs of Pofcal Paoli. By James Bofwell, Efq. 8vo. 
6s. Dilly. 1768. 


E have here what, in the eye of many a mifinformed 

Englifh Reader, may look like a prodigy; a North 
Briton fervently devoted to Liserty, and that with a degree 
of zeal almoft romantic. Nota Milton, a Ludlow, or any of 
the moft flaming republicans of Cromwell’s days, could have 
been a warmer advocate for freedom, than Mr. Bofwell appears 
to be. 

Infpired by this animating fpirit, and excited by a ftrong en- 
thufiaftic defire to behold the MAN who, in thefe degenerate 
days of mock patriotifm has fo firmly ftood forth, the uncor- 
rupted and unconquerable champion of his country’s libere 
ties,—our young and gallant author made a {pecial voyage to 
Corsica, the fcene of thofe great and glorious deeds which 
have been atchieved by the truly noble Pascat Paotr!... 
But no words can do fo much juftice to this wri:er’s ideas of 
the fubjeét, or can fo well explain his motives for viliting the 
illuftrious ITALIAN, as his own. 

‘ Liberty, fays Mr. Bofwell, is fo natural, and fo dear to mankind, 
whether as individuals, or as members of fociety, that itis indif- 
penfibly neceflary to our happinefs. Every thing worthy arifeth 
from it. Liberty gives health to the mind, and enables us to enjoy 
the full exercife of our faculties. He who is in chains cannet move 
either eafily or gracefully ; nothing elegant or noble can be expected 
irom thofe, whofe fpirits are fubdued by tyranny, and whofe powers 
are cramped by reftraint. 

‘ There are, indeed, who from the darkeft prejudice, or moft 
corrupt venality, would endeavour to reafon mankind out of their 
original and genuine feelings, and perfuade them to fubftitute arti- 
ficial fentiment in place of that which is implanted by God and 
Nature. ‘They would maintain, that flavery will from habit become 


eafy, and, that mankind are truly better, when under confinement 
and fubjection to the arbitrary willof a few. | 
_ * Such doétrine as this, could never have gained any ground, had 
it been addrefied to calm reafon alone. Its partifans therefore have 
found it neceflary to addrefs themfelves to the imaginations and paf- 
fions ; to call in the aid of enthufiafm and fuperftition ; in fome 
countries to inftill a ilrange love and attachment to their fovereigns ; 
and in others to propagate certain myftical notions, which the mind 
of man is wonderfully ready to receive, of a divine right to rule ; 
as if their fovergigns had defcended from heaven. ‘This latt idea 
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has been cherifhed for ages, from the ** Cara Deum foboles, the be- 
Joved offspring of the Gods,” among the Romans, to tholfe various 
elevated and endearing epithets, w hich modern nations have thought 
proper to beftow upon their fovercigns. 

* But whatever fophi{ms may be devifed in favour of flavery, pa- 
ience under it, can never be any thing but ‘* the effect of a fickly 
conilitution, which ereates a lazinefs and defpondency, that puts 
men beyond hopes and fears: mortifying ambition, and other active 
qualities, which freedom begets ; ond “intend of them, affording 
only adull kind of pleafure, of being carelefs and infenfible.” 

‘There is no doubt, but by entering into fociety, mankind vo- 
luntarily give up a part of their natural rights, and bind themfelves 
to the obedience of laws, calculated for the general good. But, we 
mutt diftineuifh betwecn authority, and opprefiion ; between laws, 
and cap ricious dictates ; and keepi ing the original intention of go- 
vernment ever in view, we fho uld take care that no ane reftraint 
be Jaid upon natural liberty, than what the neceflities of fociety 
require. 

* Perhaps the limits between the power of government, and the 
Iiberty of the people, fhould not he too frilly marked out. Men 
of taile reckon that picture hard, where the outlines are fo ftrong, 
as to be clearly feen. Vhey admire a piece of paintins, where the 
colours are delicately blended, and the tints, whic h p int out every 
particular object, are foftened into each other, by an inientidle gra- 
dation. Soin a virtuous ftate, there fhould be fuch a mutual con- 
fidence between the government and the people, that the nehts of 
each fhould not be expreily defined. 

‘ But flagrant injuitice, on one fide or other, is not to be concealed ; 
and, without queition, it is the privilege of the fide that is injured, 
to vindicate itfelf. 

] have been led into thefe reflections from a confideration of the 
arguments by which ingenious men in the reiinement of politics have 
endeavoured to amufe mankind, and turn away their attention from 
the plain and fimple notions of liberty. 

‘ Liberty is indeed the parent of felicity, of every noble virtue, 
and even of every art and fcience. Whatever vain attempts have 
been made to raife the generous plants under au opprellve limate, 
have only fhewn more evidently the value of freed 

‘ !tis therefore no wonder that the world has at a!l times been 
roufed at the mention of liberty ; and that we read wiih admiration 
and a virtuous enthufialm, the gallant achievements of thofe who have 
difinguithed themfelves in the glorious caufe ; and the hiftory of 
Sate sWwho were animated with the principle of freedom, and made it 
the batts of their conftitution. 

’ Should any one trani{mit to pofterity the annals of an enflaved 
nation, we {nould fleep over whole ages of the hambling detail. 
Every thing would be fo poor, {0 t: ame, and fo abject, that one mig 
as well pe rufe the records of a prifon-houfe. 

‘fut we have a manly fatisfaction in reading the hifory of the 
ancl ni Romans; even abflracting from their connections ond their 
“4 als with other flates. hee internal progre{fs alone atlords ample 

natter of fpeculation to a judicious and fpirited obferver of human 

nature, 
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rature. We love to trace the various fprings of their conduSt, and 
of their advancement in greatne!s. We contemplate with pleafure 
the ferments between the Patricians and Plebeians, the ftrong exer- 
tions of rt ae > wenius, the vigorous exercifes and hardy virtues of men 
uncontrouls ed by timid fubjection. 

‘ They who entertain an extravagant veneration for antiquity 
would make us believe, that the divine fire of liberty has been long 
avo exhautter 1, and that any appearances of it which are to be fi ound 
in modern times are but fe seble and dim. T1 hey would make us be- 
lieve that the world is grown old, that the ftreneth of human nature 
is emul and that we are no more to e3 cpect thofe noble powers 
which dignified men in former ages. 

‘ But the truth is, that human nature is the fame at all time Ss and 
appears in different lights merely from a difference of circumitances. 
In the language of the fchoolmen, the fubitance is fixed, the acci- 
dents only % vary. — has yet the feven hills on which the conque- 
rors of the world dwelt, and thefe are inhabited by Romans. Athens 
{till occunies the ion com ee philofophy and genius diffufed 
a radiance to all the nations around, and is poffeifed by Athenians 
But neither of thefe people now retain any refemblance of their illuf- 
trious anceltors; this is entirely owing to the courfe of political 
events, which has produced a total change i in their manners. 

That the fpirit of liberty has flourithed in modern times, we may 
appeal to the hiltories of the Swif, and of the Dutch; and the 
boldett proofs of it are to be found in the annals of our owa 
country. 

‘ But a mot diftinguifhed example of it actually exifts in the iland 
of Corfica. ‘There, a brave and refolute nation, has now for up- 
wards of fix and thirty years, maintained aconttant ftrugcle acainit 
the oppreflion of the republic of Genoa. ‘Thefe valiant iflanders 
were for a long time looked upon as an incenfiderable band of male- 
contents, as a diforderly troop of rebels, who would fpeedily be 
compelled to refume thofe chains which they had frowardly thaken 
of, They have however continued fteady to their purpofe. Provi- 
dence has favoured them ; and Europe now turns her eyes upon them, 
and with aftonithment fees them on the eve of emancipatine them- 
felves for ever from a foreign yoke, and becoming a feo aud inde- 
yendent peo sle,? 

The foregoing refleCtions were written before the late treaty 
between France and Genoa was cot in virtue of which 
fcandalous compact it is faid the former have undertaken the 
conqueft of thele brave Iflanders; in which ignoble defign, it 
1s hoped they will meet with only the fuccefs they deferve ;— 


and every eenerous —_ Reader, we doubt not, will join 
with Mr Vofwelland the Reviewers, in faying AMEN !_But to 
return to our Author. 


A 4 ° - 
Mr. Bofwell, as we are informed, is a young gcentleman + 


a confiderahble fa: nily in Scotland; and has been bred to th 

law. Having, as ‘he tells us, refi ved to pais a few years 
abroad, both for inftruGtion and entertainment » he, unlike our 
young mea of quality, who only vitit the fcenes of foreign 
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luxury and diffipation, pitched upon Corfica, 6 as a place which 
nobody elfe had feen, but where he fhould find what was to be 
feen no where elfe, a people actually fighting for liberty, and 
forming themfelves, from a pvor inconfiderable, opprefled na- 
tion, into a flourifhing independent ftate.’ 

The out-fet of our author’s journal bears no date ; but we 
conclude from circumftances, that he fet out on his tour in 
1764. Whenhe arrived in Switzerland, (for he went thither, 
and proceeded to Rome, &c. before he went to Corfica) he 
vifited the celebrated J. J. Roufleau. 

‘ This philofopher was then living, fays Mr. B. in romantic re- 
tiremerit, from whence, perhaps, it had been better for him never to 
have defcended. While he was at a diitance, his fingular eloquence 
filled our minds with high ideas of the wild philofopher. When he 
came into the walks of men, we know alas! how much thefe ideas 
fuffered.’ 

The above remark is very juft, and the cenfure implied in 
it is equally delicate both with refpect to Roufleau who was 
our author’s friend, and to Mr. Hume who is his countryman. 
We need fay nothing more on this head, as the differences that 
happened between thefe two eminent philofophic geniufes, dur- 
ing Mr. Rouffeau’s refidence in England, are fo recent, fo 
generally known, and have been fo particularly noticed in our 
Reviews. 

Mr. Bofwell was very courteoufly received by the citizen of 
Geneva; who having fome correfpondence with the Corficans, 
fince their application to him for affiftance in forming a body of 
laws to be eftablifhed in their ifland, he gave our author a re- 
commendation to fome of the principal people there. 

We fhall (for the prefent) pafs over our author’s travels in 
Corfica, with the particulars of the hofpitable entertainment he 
met with at the feveral places vifited by him before he was intro- 
duced to Paoli; and proceed immediately to his defcription of 
that illuftrious perfonage ; and his account of the converfation 
he had the honour to hold with him. 

‘ When, fays he, I firft came within fight of Sollacaro, where 
Paoli was, I could not help being under confiderable anxiety. M 
ideas of him had been greatly heightened by the converfations I had 
held with ail forts of people in the ifland, they having reprefented 
him to meas fomething above humanity. I had the ftrongeft defire 
to fee fo exalted a character; but I feared that I fhould be unable to 
give a proper account why I had prefumed to trouble him with a 
vifit, and that I fhould fink to nothing before him. 1! almoft withed 
yet to go back without feeing him. ‘lhefe workings of fenfibility 


employed my mind till I rode through the village and came up to 
the houfe where he was lodged. 


‘ Leaving my fervant with my guides, I paft through the guards, 
and was met by fome of the gencral’s people, who conducted me into 
an antichamber, where were feveral gentlemen in waiting. Signor 
Boc- 
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Poccociampe had notified my arrival, and I was fhewn into Paoli’s 
room. | found him alone, and was itruck with his appearance. He 
is tall, ftrong, and well made ; of a fair complexion, a fenfible, free, 
and open countenance, and a manly, and noble carriage. He was 
then in his fortieth year. He was dreft in green and gold. He ufed 
to wear the common Corfican habit, but on the arrival of the French 
he thought a little external elegance might be of ufe to make the go- 
yernment appear in a more refpectable light. 

‘He afked me what were my commands for him. I prefented 
him a letter from Count Rivarola, and when he had read it, I fhewed 
him my letter from Rouffeau. He was polite, but very referved, I 
had ftood in the prefence of many a prince, but I never had fuch a 
trial as in the prefence of P:oli. I have already faid, that he is a 
great phyfiognomitt. In coniequence of his being in continual 
danger from treachery and affaffination, he has formed a habit of ftu- 
dioufly obferving every new face. For ten minutes we walked back- 
wards and forwards through the room, hardly faying a word, while 
he looked at me, with a fteadfait, keen and penctrating eye, as if he 
fearched my very foul. 

‘ This interview was for awhile very fevere upon me. I was 
much relieved when his referve wore off, and he began to {peak 
more. I then ventured to addrefs him with this compliment to the 
Corficans. ‘‘ Sir, I am upon my travels, and have lately vifited 
Rome. lam come from feeing the ruins of one brave and free people : 
I now fee the rife of another.” 

‘ He received my compliment very gracioufly ; but obferved that 
the Corficans had no chance of being like the Romans, a great con- 
quering nation, who fhould extend its empire over half the globe. 
Their fituation, and thé modern political fyflems, rendered this 
impoffible. But, faid he, Corfica may be a very happy country. 

‘ Some of the nobles who attended him, came into the room, and 
in alittle we were told that dinner was ferved up. ‘The general did 
me the honour to place me next him. He had a table of fifteen or 
fixteen covers, having always a good many of the principal men of 
the ifland with him. He had an Italian cook who had been long in 
France; but he chofe to have a few plain fubftantial dithes, avoiding 
every kind of luxury, and drinking no foreign wine. 

‘I felt myfelf under fome conitraint in fuch a circle of heroes. 
The general talked a great deal on hiftory and on literature. I foon 
perceived that he was afine clafflical fcholar, that his mind was en- 
riched with a variety of knowlege, and that his converfation at meals 
was inftruétive and entertaining. Before dinner he had {poken French. 
He now fpoke Italian, in which he is very eloquent. 

‘ We retired to another room to drink coffee. My timidity wore 
off. Ino longer anxioufly thought of myfelf; my whole attention 
was employed in liftening to the illuftrious commander of a na- 
tion. 

_ © He recommended me to the care of the Abbé Roftini, who had 
lived many years in France. Signor Colonna, the lord of the manor 
here being from home, his houfe was affigned for me tolivein. I 
was left by myfelf till near {upper time, when I returned to the ge- 
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neral, whofe converfation improved upon me, as did the fociety of 
thofe about him, with whom | gradually formed an acquaintance. 

‘ tvery day I felt myfelf happier. Particular marks of attention 
were fhewn me as a fubject of Great Britain, the report of which 
went over to Italy, and confirmed the conjectures that | was really 
anenvoy. {In the morning | had my chocolate ferved up upon a 
filver falver adorned with the arms of Corfica. I dined and fupped 
conitantly with the general. | was vilited by all the nobility, and 
whenever | chofe to make a little tour, ! was attended by a party 
of guards. I begged of the general not to treat me with fo much 
ceremony ; but he infifted upon it. 

¢ One day when I rode out I was mounted on Paoli’s own horfe, 
with rich furniture of crimfon velvet, with broad gold lace, and had 
my guards marching along with me. I allowed my felf to indulge a 
momentary pride in this parade, as [ was curious to experience what 
could really be the pleafure of flate and diftin€tion with which man- 
kind are fo flraneely intoxicated. 

‘ When I returned to the continent after all this greatnefs, T ufed 
to joke with my acquaintance, and tell them that I could not 
bear to live aia them, for they did not treat me with a proper 


refpect. 
+ My time paffed here in the moft agree: i manner. I enjoyed 
a fort of wee. y of noble fentiment. Paoli became more affable with, 


me. 1 mide “my felf known to him. 1! forgot the great diftance 
between us, and had every day fome hours of private converiation 
with him. 

‘ From my frft fetting out on this tour, J wrote down every night 
what i had obferved during the day, throwing together a ¢ great deal, 
that I might afterwards make a felection at leifare. 

* Of thefe particulars, the moft valuable to my readers, as well 
as to myfelf, mult furely be the memoirs and remarkable fayings of 
Paoli, which I am proud to record. 

‘Talking of the Corfican war, ‘ Sir, faid he, if the event prove 
happy, we ‘fhall be called great defenders of liberty. LM the event 
prove unhappy, we thall be cailed unfortunate rebels.” 

‘ The French objected ‘ him that the ‘Corfican nation had no 
recular troops. We would not have them, faid Paoli. Me thould 
then have the brav ery of this and the Other regiment. At preient 
every fingle man is as aregiment himfelf. Should the Corticans be 
formed into regular troops, we {hould lofe that perfonal bravery which 
has pro duced ‘fach actions among us, as in another country w ‘ould 
have rendered famous evena Marifchal. 

‘ | afked him how he could poiiibly have a foul fo fuperior to inte- 
reft, ‘* ‘tis notfuperior, faid he; my intereit is to gain a name [ 
know well that he who does gcod to his country will gain that: ‘and 
Texpe&t it. Yet could ! render this pe ople happy, } would ri con- 
tent to be forgotten. 1! have an unipeakable pride, ** Una fuper rbia 
indicibile.” ‘The approbation of my own heart is enough,’ 

‘ Fe faid he would have great pleafure in fecing the world, and 
enjoving the {cciety of the learned, and the accomplifhed in every 
country. | atked him how with thefe Ais cater he could bear 
to be confined to an ifland yet in a rude _uncl vilized flate ; and ine 
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be in acontinual courfe of care and of danger. He replied in one 
line of Virgil, 

Vincet amor patric laudumque immenfa cupido 
This uttered with the fine open Italian pronunciation, and the grace- 
ful dignity of his manner, was very noble. i wiihed to have a ftatue 
of him taken at that moment, 

‘ Tafked him if he underftood Enclih. He immediately began 
and fpoke it, which he did tolerably well. When at Naples, he had 
known feveral Jrifh gentlemen who were ofiicers in that fervice. Hav- 
ing a great facility in acquiring languages, he learnt E: nglith from 
them. But as hehad been now ten years without ever fpeaking i it, 
he fpoke very flow. Onecould fee that he was poffeffed of the words, 
but for want of what ( may call mechanical practice, he had a dif- 
ficulty in exprefling him({elf. 

‘] was diverted with his Enelith library. It confifted of fome 
broken volumes of the Spectator and Tatler, Rag xt s Eifay on Man, 
Gulliver’s Travels, a hiltory of France in old Engtifh, and Barclay’s 
apology for the Quakers,’ 

Our Author promifed to fend him fome Enelith bocks ; and he 
adds, ina mote, that he has s fince furnithed Paoli with the works cf 
Harrington, Sidney, Addifon, Trenchard, and other writers in fz- 
our of jiberty. Ee alfo dent him the Speaie, Tatier, and Guar- 
dian; and the works of Mr. Jobat on, author of the Rambler, &c. 

* He convinced me, cont inucs Mr. B. how weil he underilood our 
languaze ; for I took the liberty to fhew him a memorial wicca I had 
drawn up on the advantages to Great Pritain from an alliance with Cor- 
fica; and he tran flated this memorial into its an with the greateit faci 
lity. He has fince riven me more proofs of liis know ledge of our tongue 
by his anfwers to the letters which I] have had the honour to write iv 
him in Englith, and in particular | by a very judicious and cee 
criticifm on fome of Swift? s works. 

‘He was well acquai nted with the hitory of Britain. Ne had 
read many of the parliamentary debates, ani dhad even feea a number 
gf the North Briton. He fhewed a cond erable knowledge of this 
country, and often introduced anecdotes and’ drew comparifons and 
allufions from Vritain. 

‘ He faid his great obje& was to form the Corficans in fach a 
manner that ey might have a firm coaihtation, and might be able 
to fubfitt without him. Our fat te, taid he, 1s young, and flill re- 
quires the leadinz ftrings. am dcfrous that tlie Coricans thould 
be taught to Ww alls - themfely CS. bh *refore w! en / come to me 


other magittrate, / tc 1 them, péon a now Pere than [ do, "the ‘ble 
and honett mea among your neighbours. Confider the confequence 
of your choice, not only to yourteives in particular, but to the ifland 
in general, In this manner J accuiiom them to feel their own ime 
portance as membegs of the flate. 
wit, B.obferving, that thincs would make a rapid procrefs ahd that 

we fhould foon fee all the arts and feiences Houriih int orhiea. Patience 
vir, faid he. If vou faw a man who had ener a a ‘d battle, who 
was much wounded, who was beaten to the ground, and who wiih 
Guiculty could lift himfelf up, itweuld not be reafoaable co afk him 
kev. July 1763. i ta 
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to get his hair well dreft, and to put on embroidered clothes, Cor 
fica has fought a hard battle, has been much wounded, has been 
beaten to the round, and with difficulty can lift herfelf up. ‘lhe 
arts and {ciences are like drefs and ornament. You cannot expeét 
them from us tor fome time. But come back twenty or thirty years 
hence, and we will ihew you arts and fciences, and concerts and af- 
femblies, and tine ladies, and we'll make you fall in love among 
us, Sir. 

‘ He fmiled a good deal, when I told him that I was much furs 
prized to find him fo amiable, accomplifhed, and polite; for al- 
thouch I knew | was to fee a great man, | expetted to find a rude 
character, an Attila king of the Goths, or a Luitprand king of the 
Lombards. 

‘ | obferved that although he had often a placid fmile upon his 
countenance, he hardly everlaughed. Whether loud laughter in ge. 
neral fociety be a fign of weaknefs or rufticity, | cannot fay ; but I 
have remarked that real great men, and men of finifhed behaviour, 
feldom fall into it. : 

‘ The variety, and I may fay verfalility, of the mind of this 
ereat man is amazing. One day when | came in to pay my refpedts 
to him before dinner, I found him in much agitation. with a circle 
of his nobles round him, and a Corfican ftanding before him like a 
criminal before his judge. Paoli. immediately turned tome, ‘ | am 
glad you are come, Sir. You proteftants talk much againtt our doc: | 
trine of tranfubftantiation. Behold here the miracle of tranfubftan- | 
tiation, a Corfican tranfubftantiated into a Genoefe. ‘That unworthy | 
man who now ftands before me is a Corfican, who has been long a | 
lieutenant under the Genoefe, in Capo Corfo. Andrew Doria and | 
all their greateft heroes could not be more violent for the republic | 
than he has.been, and all againft his country.” Then turning to the 
man, ‘* Sir, faid he, Corfica makes it a rule to pardon the mof 
unworthy of her children, when they furrender themfelves, even 
when they are forced to do fo, as is yourcafe. You have now efcap- 
ed. Buttake care. I fhall have a ftriét eye upon you; and if ever 
you make the leaft attempt to return to your traiterous practices, | 
you know I can be avenged of you.” He {poke this with the fierce- | 
hefs of a lion, and from the awful darkne{s of his brow, one could f 
fee that his thoughts of vengeance were terrible. Yet when it was | 
over, he all at once refumed his ufual appearance, called out “‘ come | 
alone ;” went to dinner, and was as chearfal and gay as if nothing 
had happened. 

‘ His notions of morality are high and refined, fuch as become [ 
the father of a nation. Were he a libertine, his influence, would § 
foon vanifh; for men will never truf? the important concerns of fo} 
ciety to one they know will do what is hurtful to fociety for his owt 
pleajures, He told me that his father had brought him up with great | 
ftriétnefs, and that he had very feldom deviated from the paths 0! | 
virtue. That this was not from a defect of feeling and pafion, but 
that his mind being filled with important objeéts, his paflions wert f 
employed in more noble purfuits than thofe of licentious pleafure: § 
Iiaw from Paoli’s example the great art of preferving young men 
of {pirit from the contagion of vice, in which there is often 4 
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fpecies of fentiment, 1 ingenuity, andenterprife, nearly allied to virtu- 
ous qualities. 

‘ Shew a young man that there is more real fpirit in virtue than 
in vice, and you have a furer hold cf him, during his years of 
impetuofity and paflion, than by convincing his judgment of all the 
rectitude of ethicks, 

‘ One day at dinner, he gave us the princip: i arguments for the 
being and attributes ofGod. ‘Vo hear thele arcvurments repeated with 
graceful energy by the illuitricus ’aol1 in the midit of his heroic 
nobles, was admirable. I never felt my min d more elevated. 

I took occafion to mention the king of Prufta’s infidel writings, 
and in pgrticular his epiltle to Marticha'’ Keith. © aoit who often 
taiks with admiration of the greatnefs of that mona: ch, inftead of 
uttering any direct cenfure of what he faw to be wron gin fo diiin- 
puithed a hero, paufed a little, and then faid with a grave and mot 
exprefiive look, ** C’eit une belle confolation pour un vicux general 
mourant, Ex peu de tems vous ne fercz plus. It is fine con vfolatio n for 
an old general when dying, Jz a little whi ” yea fall be HO more . 

| hen he was alked it he would quit he ‘land of which ‘i had 
undertaken the protection, fuppofing a foreign power fhould create 
him a Marifchal, and make him governor of a province; he replied, 
‘* j hope they will believe | am more: honeft, or more ambi:ious ; 
for, faid he, to accept of the higheft offices under a furciga power 
would be to ferze ” 

* He reafoned one day in the midft of his nobles whether the com- 
mander of a nation fhould be married or not. ‘* if he is married, 
faid he, there is a rifk that he may be diftracted by private affiirs, 
and fwayed too much by a concern for his family. if he is un- 
married, there is a rifk that not having th e tender attach nents of a 
wife and children, he may facrifice all to his own ambition.”? When 
1 faid he ought to marry and have a fon to fucceed him, “ Sir, faid 
he, what fecurity can I have that my fon will think and a& as I do? 
What fort of a fon had Cicero, and what had “/arcus Aurelius ?” 

* He faid to me one day when we were alone, I never will marry. 
I have not the conjugal virtues, Nothing would tempt me to marry, 
bat a woman who fhould bring me an Immenfe dowry, with which 
1 might aflift my country.” 

* Bat he fpoke much in praife of marriage, 2s an inftitution which 
the experience of ages had found to be the beit calculated for the 
happinefs of individuals, and for the good of fociety. Had he been 
a private gentieman, he probably would have married, and | am 
{ure would h: we made as good a huiband and father as he does 
{upreme magiitrate and a general, But his arduous and critical fitua- 
tion would not allow him to enjoy domettic sai He is wedded 
to his mice and the Corficans are his childre 

* Heoften talked to me of marriage, told me licentious pleafures 
were delufive and Sranient, that I fhould never be truly happy till 
} was married, and that he hoped to have a letter from me foon after 
my return home, acquainting him that! had followed his advice, 
and was convinced from experience, that he was in the right. With 
MUCK an encesine condeicenfion did this great man behave to me. If 
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I could but paint his manner, all my readers would be cha urmed with 
him. n 

‘« He has a mind fitted for philofop} lical fpeculations as well as for 
aflairs of itaie. One evening at fupper, he entertained us for fome 
time with fome curious reveries and conjectures as to the nature of 
the intelligence of beats, with regard to which, he obferved human 
kno wledge was as yet very imperfest, fle in partic cular feemed fond 
of inquiring into the language of the brute creation. He obferved 
that beafts tully communicate their ideas to each other, and that fome 
of them, fuch as dogs, can torm feveral articulate founds. In diffe- 
rent aves there have been people who pretended to underitand the lan- 
guage of birds and beaits. ferhaps, faid Paoli, in a thoufand years 
we may know this as well as we know things which appeared much. 
more dificult to be known. I have often fince this converfation, 
wmdulored mytelf in fuch reveries. If it were not liable to ridicule, 


1 wo wuld fay that an — ince with the language of beafts would. 


be a moft agreeable acquilition to man, as it would enla arge the circle 


ef his focial intercourie.’ 
[Zo be continued. | G . 


Cones OE 0M of t.0 2 Acceint of Mr. Bar c ft? 5 Boi CR the anners ang 
Cujloms of Ltaly. 





ie our Jaf number we gave a general view of what is con- 
tained in the firft eight chapters of Mr. Baretti’s work; we 
now proceed to the ninth, which contains a very i ingenious de= 
fence of the Roman-catholic fuperitition, con fidered in a poli~ 
tical view. Mr. Barettit us that the late Px deangewees the 
Fourteenth once offered all the Italian ane 3 an utter abolition 
cf all ho! iCays, Sund. LyS EXxCc nted 3 which offer ae him 
the ay pellat ation of p eha protefa té, bie Pr: tefla a pes After long 
itil and confultation Sy every one of thofle princes rejected 
tic offer foals by his holinefs, and chote rather to go cn in the 
eid way. 

The reafoas urged, fays he, for aceoptiag the offered abolis‘on may 
1 by any fhop keeper in Exgiand, Jet him be ever fo 
éul. We have fare got in Italy Pa precty humerous fet of young ren= 
tlemen, wuo can talk as olibly about po tical marters as any old meme 


os 


ber of the Robin Huod fociety, and defiant, with as much eloquence 
and perfpicuity, upon arts, manufactures, and commerce, as any Brie 
th grocer or haberdather of whem all, Our young men of qua ality nor 
only read Voltaire, Rouleau, the Marauis d’Argens, Niontefguieu, and 
other moaifh French writers, bac Wkewife macy Eeelith books trant- 
Jated into Italian from the Preach. Py means ¢ Ef ich ituaies, if is ine 
conceivable how our young men of quality encreale in wifiom and fcep- 


ticifm every day. | 
© Counfellors of this cat, we may we i] — when the oreat quef- 
tion concerning the offered abolition was azitated, Janoched out, with 
great force of raticcination, upoa ‘6 the prodigious udvuntages that ‘would 
aatailibly accrue io arts, manu‘actures and cogmerce, by exploding 
yrole 
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fhofe ufelefs and noxious feftivals ; upon the large additions which might 
he made to the prefent flock in trade, by the united labours of feveral 
millions of hands in the {pace o e forty or fifty days gained by the abo- 
lition every year; and on the firong probability of underfelling cur 
neighbours at foreign markets in a very {hort time, which would quickly 
make us matters cf the whole commerce of the countries round, give us 
numerous fleets in a few years, and render the Italian name refpe€table 
once more to the whole world.” 

¢ After having opened this enchanting profpe&, we may likewile 
eafily conceive, that thofe young counictlors pointed out with great 
acutenefs of obfe: vation, “* the innumerable evils produced by idlenefs, 
the oo parent of vice; and enlarged molt pompoufly on the inexpref- 
fible happinels which a nation enjoys, whofe poor are fo induftrioufly 
inclined as to em; loy every moment of their time in inceffant labour.” 

“© Thefe, and other fuch aftonifhing arguments were probably con- 
firmed by the example of the Englifh in particular, who by their unpa- 
ralleled induflry and natural Jove of labour, are all become very rich 


nd very happy, the greateft part of them being lords and fquires, who 


not knowing what to do with their bags of mouey, run in fhoals about 
the world to fcatter it away, aad efpecially about Italy, where, amongt 
other fatisfactions, they obtain that of hearing fongs, fung in the trueit 
taile, and of contemplating the moffy ruins of ancient Rome, together 
with the half-defaced works of Michelangeio and Raphael.” 

* But now, Mir. Sharp, let us turn the leaf, and fee what ts contained 
in the next page; that is, let us hear the anfwer given to thofe learned 
and wife countellors by an old-fathioved launch Machiavelian, and his 
reafons againit accepting the offered abol.tioa. 

é The fellow began his fpcech with this old, very old obfervation, 
that ‘* rhe plurality muji needs be ever poor, let their induftry be ever fa 


great, and their labcur ever fo incefant.” He then went on in this 


lirain ; 

‘© If this be true, as it is without doubt, that labour is the greateft 
murderer of men, as it appears by the fhort {pace that the laborious 
part of mankind live, when compared to the long time lived by the 
idle, why fhould we be fo uncharitable as to fhorten the hives of our 
countrymen with an increment of fatigue? what is there in the world 
that deferves the getting, if it muf be got at fo dear an expence ? 
Pray, gentlemen, what do we want farther than what we have? Does 
not Italy, one year with another, produce corn for us all? It certainly 
does, fince we fend many fhip-loads of it to Spain and Turkey when 
the crop prove; tolerable, befides furnifhing Switzerland with almoft all 
the bread that is eaten there? Then italy produces a great deal more 
wine than we could peflibly drink, if we were all turned into {ponger. 
We have cattle enough to fernifh the whole peninfula with meat: we 
have horfes, affes, ard mules in abundance: the whole land fwarms 
with fowls, both wild and tame; and the fea, which encompafies us 
en three fides, and our ners and lakes, are very liberal to us of very 
good fith, As for cheefe, we have fuch quantities, and fo good, that 
ell the nations of Eure oe will taite of it, as hkewife of our Bologna- 
fautages, and macaroni. and vermicelli, and other fuch good | things, 

Then we have very | ifcious grapes, and melons, and apples, and pears, 
@ad figs, und plumbs, and oranges, and kmons, and all ether forts of 
E 3 fruits 
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f sits in an aftonifhing abundance. Our gardens give us cabvages, and 
fallad, and all kinds of po: herbs twenty times more than we need. You 
all know what prodigious quanti: ies of oil we fend abroad, befides what 
we ofe athome: you all know what plenty of good rice fome of our 
provinces yield, and turkey-corn, and chefnuts, which make up the 
chiet tood of our low people. You know what quantiies of beans and 
peas, and other kind: of pulfe, we may confume of our own growth, 
Our mountains yield near .s much tron and copper as we want, befides 
fo much fine marble of all forts, both for ufe and ornament, that we 
might build new cities, if we thought it neceflary. We have no need 
of buying any kind of timber from abroad, as we have oaks, and elms, 
and fir-trees, and walnut-t:¢es, more than our carpenters will ever want, 
befides black and red ebony, and many other fine woods for cabinet- 
making. We have fewel for firisg., fiax to make linen, and hemp 
enough to hang us all, if we had a mind toit. We have wool encugh 
to cloath all the lower part of our people, and hides and fkins enough 
for our fhoes and elieves; and athoufand other aaron i for which we 
oucht to be thankful; and above all the nations in the world, except 
peihaps the Chincfe, we have an immenfe quantity of filk, which oor 
ground produces every where. This article alone, 200d firs, is more 
than equivalent to ali the fuperflaities which our pr efent general luxury 
and corruption makes us dream we want from other countries. Our filk 
alone will procure us coffee from Arabia, fugar from Martinico, pepper, 
cinnamon, cloves, and nutmegs from the Eaft-Indics; pilchards, her- 
rings, and falmoo fiom Falmouth, Yarmouth, an? Carrickfergus 5 and 
as much gold and filver from Veru and Potofi as will facilitate all kinds 
of mercantile batice’s among, us ; and yet the balance of trade be itill in 
our favour. We have alread 'y {0 much tobacco of our own growth, that 
if we improve a litile farther the cultivation of it, we fhall in a little 
time want no more either fiom Virginia or from Szalenicchio. What 
then, in the name of confufion, would thefe gentlemen want more ?. 
What need have we to increafe our natural riches with papal abolitions ? 
Are we not a nation numerous enough, and as ftrong and as healthy, as 
avy other naton? And what do thefe beardlefs gentry talk about the 
Eng 'ifh, and bring their example to fupport their ultramontane reafon- 
ing? The Englith, we allow, are a very ingenious and induftrious 
people, as we fee by their cloaths, their watches, and their Birming- 
ham-wares, ‘They are a people that hate idlenefs as much as they hate 
the French and the dev:l But is it pofitively true, that they are all 
Joids and fquires, becaufe they hate idlenefs and love hard work? Yet, 
fuppofe this was trae, what would it fignify ? What bufinefs have we to 
make lords and {quires of all our poor? Is it not better for them to live 
alens hfe in 1d} lenefs, than to be for a few years labouring lords, and 
haid woiking fqares? Then our idle poor propagate much fafter than 
the laborious Enghth, if it be trve, that the country of the Englith, 
though fcmewhat I: ger than curs, fcarcely contains half as mahy inha- 
bitants; and you all krow, gentlemen, that propagati on has been the 
chief end of our creation. But alas, gentlemen! Jet us faddle an addi- 
tiona! weight of labour on cur poor, and deprive them ai the fame tive 
of ther iejoicing fettivals and raree-fhows, what will be the confe- 
quence £ The contequence wiil be, that they will work their own de- 
liruction, dt de true, that Our Mlock in trade will certainly grow a little 
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larger, for a while, after the abolition, and biing perhaps fome few cart- 
loads of money into our country from foreign parts. But then the 
cheapnefs of money will caufe dearnefs of provifions, and encreafe much 
the price of ail the neceflaries of life: and then our poor will be poor 
indeed, 2s it is Certain they have as good backs as any poor in Chriften- 
doin to undergo labour ; but have, on the other hand, no more wit than 
the other poor in Chriftendom to make their profit of their labcyr, and 

et their fhare of the afoiefaid cart-loads of money, Skilful computers, 
who are feldom of their clafs, will get all that money to themfe'ves ; and 
a few will have plumbs and large eitates, while thoufands fhall be 
obliged to Jabour, pine, and ftarve. Then dearnefs of provifions and 
other neceflaries will often make them angry, and upon the leait ground 
of complaint they will affemble riotoufly, and burn and deftroy granaries 
and mills, and throw corn and cheefe into poads and rivers to make 
them cheap; and feditioufly furround the dwellings of ovr nobility and 
chief people, whom they fhall dream to be the authors of thir wants ; 
and create great confufion in all parts of the country ; and thus we thall 
bring upon us fuch evils and calamities as we are ftiil toral ftrangers to. 
Let us therefore fuffer the good creatures to live on as they have done 
thefe many ages; let them gaze with wonted fuperit.tion on their 
wooden faints and patie board Madona’s ; let them enjoy their feftivale 
and rareefhows; and a fig for thele outlandifh politics imported in 
French books, that turn the heads of all our reading youth, and never 
will do Italy any good !” 

In the beginning of this chapter, Mr. Baretti gives an ac- 
count of the populoufnefs of Italy, which will furprize the ge- 
nerality of readers. Italy, upon a moderate computation, he 
fays, contains very near fourteen millions of people, exclufive 
of its three great iflands, Sicily, Sardinia, and Corfica. At firft 
view, we looked upon this account as greatly exagecrated, but 
upon confidering the matter attentively, and what Mr. Baretti 
fays in regard to it, we are convinced that his eftimate may be 
depended upon as not running very wide of the truth. 

The tenth chapter contains fome general remarks on Italian 
muficians in England ; Voltaire’s opinion of Englifh licera- 
ture, his encomiums on Goldoni, &c. We are forry to fee 
Mr. Baretti treat Mr, Voltaire in fo unbecoming and illibcval 
amanner, When Voltaire criticizes the Englifh, Italian, and 
Spanifh writers, there is no end, we are told, of his miftakes, 
of his difingenuity, of his foppery, and of his arrogance. Whe- 
ther he commends or difapproves, his cenfure, according to 
Mr. Baretti, is the offspring of envy, and his praife the child of 
affeClation.—T his chara&ter of Voltaire is mere cutrage, and 
merits no criticifm : the bare mentioning it is fufficient to con- 
fute and expofe fo extravagant arant. Mr. Baretti fays fur- 
ther, what every reader who is converfant with Voltaire’s cha- 
racter and writings knows to be falfe, that he never, knew Englifh 
enough to confirue a page of fimple profe. 

In the cleventh and twelfth chapters, Mr. Baretti gives an 
k 4 account 
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acceunt of the origin, progrefs, and prelent ftate of the Italian 
ftage. As this account is Curious and entertaining, and, in our 
opinion, one of the moft valuable darts of the whole work, we 
c nnot deny ousfeives the p'eafure of laying a conhiienile. part 
of it before our Readers. 

* It is commonly beli: ved, fays our Author, tha: the two firft recular 
dramas which made the ager arance in the weft-rn world foon after the 
yivival of learning, were the arney v of Calandra by Cardinal bibiena, 
and the tragedy of Sophanifia, by Giangiorgio Triftino : : the Calandia 
exhibited at Florence for toe firlt ume, and the Sophont ny at Vicenza, 

‘ The pleafure given by thofe two meseliinns,,. and by many other 
written at the fame time, muli have been very great ‘ad very seni, 
fince in the large library heanaiieil a few years ago by Apoftolo Zeno 
to the Dominican friars in Venice, there is a colleG@tion of about four 
thoufand fuch performance, all wristen within the fpace of a century, 
which 90 now amonott us by the appellation of commedie antiche, antient 
ecmcedies, whether they are comedics, tragedies, or tragi-comedies. 

* I have read in my | younger days a large number of thefe commedie 
antich:, which are all itil! m: ch admired by many of our fcholars, on 
account of their having been moft {crupuloully modelled upon the trage- 
dies of Sophocles and. — ides, and the comedies of Plautus and ‘Te- 
rence, Put I donot wender at the neglect in which they fell towards 
the beginning of the latt ¢ century, which neole& tll continues, The 
tamenefs of their didion, the want of intereitine incidents, the infipid 
fimpl'city of their plots, and, above all, the Greek and Roman man- 
ners that prevail in the beit of them,. at length cloyed and difgufied the 
greater part. 

‘ Our theatrical compofers were therefore obliged to furnifh their au- 
dences with entert .inments of more vivacity and greater intrigue, Av 
cordinely another fpecies of drama was cultivated throughout Italy, 
more conformable to the cheavful te: nper of the nation, and more anis 
logous to cur cuftom:; an: ;, the peifonages of dis new kind of diamatic 
eotertai nments played in mafks, | 

: Ribend. a famous wr tan comedian at Paris, ina werk which he 
has cedicated to an Knghth queen, has very fatisfactorily proved, that 
the maiked ators of the ecmncdie dell arte (a cant name for thofe bur- 
L-igue plays fubflituted to the ccomuedie antichke) are not wholly of mcs 
cern invention, but ay dcicended from the Atteilanas of the Roe 
mans, wlich kept thir power of plealing the Italians from generation 
to generanon through ali the barbarous ages, landing their ground in 
many obicure parts ‘of ede s acainft the recula ir tragedies and comedics 

so 1 by the numerous fuccefiors of Trifino and Bipiena. 

* Bach of thefe maixed perfonages in the commedie dell’ arte was ori- 
gina iy intended as 2 kind ‘of charsttesiticsl repretentative of fome pai- 
tical ¢ Iralian dit\iét cr town, ‘Pius Pantalone was a Venetian mer- 
chant, Daitcre a Hoioguefe — ian, Spaviento a Neapolitan brager. 
dozic, Puliicizella 2 way of Apulia, Giangurgolo and Cow jello two 
clowns ot nen, Gelcnine a Roman bean, Beltrame a Miianete fim- 
pleton, Drighila a bestaicic pimp, and Arlecchina a viundering fervant 
of Ferg: mo. 

* Each ,of thefe perfonages was clad in a peculiar drefs; each had 
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his peculiar mafk ; and each fpoke the dialect of the place he repre- 
fented. , 

‘ Befides thefe and a few other fuch perfonages, of which at leaft four 
were introduced in each play, there were the Amoro/os or Innamoratos ; 
that is, fome men and women who aéted ferious parts, with Smeraldino, 
Colombina, Spilletta, and other females who played the parts of /ervet- 
tas, or waiting-maids. All thefe fpoke Tufcan or Roman, and wore 
no mafks. 

‘ Not many of the. compofitions, in which thefe mafked perfonages 
with the innamoratas and fervettas were introduced, are to be found 
printed, becaufe they were feldom written, Their authors only wrote 
in a very compendious way the bufinefs of each fcene in a progreflive 
order; and {ticking two copies of the /cenario (fo this kind of dramatic 
{keleton is called) in two lateral back parts of the flage before the enter- 
tainment began, each actor caught the fubje& of each fcene with a 
glance whenever called forth by his cve, and either finely or co!loguially 
ipoke extempore to the frbject. Of thete {cenarios, or fkeletons, a zood 
many are fill extant. One Flaminio Scala, a comedian, has pubdhthed 
fifty of hisown inventionin 1611, | once faw the book, but could not 
make much of any of his plots, which are not eaiily unravelled but by 
comedians long accuftomed to catch their reciprocal hints.-— , 

‘ A foreiener cannot eafily conceive with what readinefs our actors 
perform their extempore part:, ard how dificult it is, both for natives 
and foreigners, to find out that they fpeak extcmpore. Mr. Gerrick 
told me in Venice, that the comedian who rleafed him moft in Paris, 
was the Pantalone of what they call there a Comedie Italienne: and the 

amous Carliz, who perfonates Harlequin on the fame ftage, thouzh he 
has brought hinfelfto fpeak almoft always in French, fpeaks with fuch 
voluvility and propriety, that his audience never can diftinguifh be- 
tween his extempore and his written parts. .Had Mr. Garrick heard 
Sacchi and Fiorili in Italy, I will venture to fay, that he would have 
received fron them full as much fatisfaction as he did from the Harle- 
quin zd the Pantalocn at Paris. 

* But the delight given by thefe extempore performances depends 
chiefly on the abilities of the actors ; and able aétors in this way cannot 
be many, efpecially in a country where there are no fuch immenfe 
towns as London and Paris, that can afford a maintenance to numbers 
of them at once, out of which many will be brought by emulation to 
approach more or lefs to excellence. The Italians therefore, in order 
to hetp the middling actors, have introduced mufic upon the {tage about 
the beginning of the laft century, which brought about the formation of 
thofe mnfical dramas, now called operas, when they are ferious, and 
opera bufas ox burlettas, when they are burlefque. ; 

‘ Ot une firtt writers of operas, whether ferious or burlefque, fcarcely 
any have efcaped oblivion, and none of them really merited to have 
their names prelerved. Zeno and Metaftafio are the only two, who are 
eatitled to this honour. 

* Apoltolo Zeno found the opera quite rude and imperfe&t, and he 
brougist it within the jurifdidtion of the Arittotelian precepts. As he 
was a great mailer of Greek, he endeavoured to give it a Greek cait, 
and crouded it with duo's, trio's, and choruffes, imitating as much as 

he 
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he could the ftrophe, antiftrophe, and epode of the ancient Greek tra, 
gedies. 

‘ But though Zeno’s invention be preat, his characters various, his 
fentiments juft, and his plots well contrived, yet his dition has fo little 
livelinefs and elegance, and his verbGcstion is fo uncouth, that his 
operas are flill read by many, but fet to mufic by few or none; and [ 
have often fancied, that if his dramatic performances were well tranf- 
Jated into another language, thty might be read with greater pleafu-e 
than any of Metaitafio’s, as the fentiments are more thick fown, his in. 
vention greater, and his charagters better marked than Metaflafo’s. 

* Metatftafio’s operas upon the whole are far from having all Zeno's 
dramatical perfections; but they ae likewife far from having his chief 
defeéts, ‘The elegance, livelinefs, and rapidity of Metaftafio’s dition 
are not to be paralleled, and his numbers are enchanting. His airs, 
duo’s, and choruifes run into mufic with furprifing facility, and our 
compofers have but little trouble in cloathing them with harmony; fo 
that it is chiefly to him, that they owe that honour of mufical pre-emi- 
mence which they have inconteilably enjoyed throughout Europe for 
thefe many years. 

* As for our opera buffas or burlettas, though we have a multitude of F 
them, yet not one is worthreading. Abfurdity, meannef, and a little 
ribaldry too, are their chief ornaments. Yct our mufical compofers 
know at prefent their trade fo well, that they render them pleafing to 
the numerous vulgar. Every fenfible Italian is afhamed of them, and [ 
looks with contempt and indignation on thofe verfemongers who write 
them. But their fhame, contempt, and indigna'ion are. of no fervice 
to their Country, as not only the low minded ‘Italians are delighted with | 
them, but even the nations that boatt of politencfs and tafte fuperior to | 
ous, make ita point to encourage fuch mongrel co npofition: : 

* The commedie dell arte, the operas, and the durlettas, were not the 
only theatrical entertaiaments fubtiituted by the Italians to the cosmedie F 
autiche, ‘ichey invented likewife two other dramas, ore called com- § 
medie paftorali, Paltoral Plays, the other commedie ruftiche, Ruitic | 
Plays. ; 

: Of paftoral plays fome hundyeds are ftill to be found in the collec ‘ 
tions of the curicus. But as paitoral life never exiited but in the inno- § 
cent imagination of love-fick girls, paftoral plays could never ailure the F 
many, and fupport themfelves long. None of them, for aught I know, § 
has been exhibited in Italy within thefe fifty years, and our young | 
people only fill read a few of them; namely, Aminta by Taffo, Pafor © 
Fido by Guarini, Filli di Sciro by Bonarelii, and Alceo by Ongaro; tof 
which our harmlefs nuns join the Filarmindo, the author of which J do 7 
not at prefent recollect. But our critics and people of tafte look upon | 
thefe and other fuch compofitions with much lefs eeem than our fores 7 
fathers did, as they find them abounding with imaginary manners, un-/ 
natural fentiments, puerile conccits, and epigrammatical turns, ‘The 
fafhion of paftoral plays is now fo utterly exploded throughout Italy, 
that the revered name of Politian himfelf cannot refcue his Orfeo from 
total diffegard ; and the learned themfelves fcarce know the exiitence of 
that pe: formance. 

As to ru/tic plays we never had many, and of them only the Zazcia 
is ceneraily known to polite readers. ‘This Tazcia was written rd Mr- 
chelangeld 
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chelangclo Bonaroti, a nephew of the famous Michelangelo. It is are- 
s © cular drama in rhyme ; and its perfonages are Florentine peafants. The 
. nea'nef: of its language, and the truth of its manners are delightful.’— 
5 When the names of the French tragic writers, and efpecially 
{ F thofe of Corneille and Racine, began to be commonly known 
~ | in Italy, fome of the Italian wits, Mr. Baretti tells us, thought 
e £ of giving their countrymen tragedies modelled after the French 
t= manner. Accordingly many fuch were written in a little time, 
_ among which the Merope by the Marquis Maffei, the U/iffe by 
 E Lazzarini, the Eiettra by Count Gafparo Gozzi, and a few 
ef more, met with great approbation on feveral ftages of Italy; and 
it is probable, our Author thinks, that they will not foon be for- 
ur [| gotten, as they are not written with that humility of language 
fo | and weaknefs of verfification which predominate in all the an- 
ie © tient Italian tragedies. 
ot | Almoftall the tragedies of Corneille, Racine, Crebillon, and 
' Voltaire, tranflated into blank verfe, have been reprefented 
> of late, Mr. Baretti fays, by the Italian actors ;’ but the vulgar 
cannot yet be brought to relifh fuch compofitions. They are 
“sl fill ftrangers to the pleafure of weeping, and would ftill have 
_ kept invariably faithful to their Harlequins, Pantaloons, Brig- 
ite | hellas, and the other mafks, if Goldoni and Chiari had not 
ice | made their appearance, as they did, about eighteen or twenty 
ith | years ago. 
to The character given of Goldoni by our Author is as follows: 
_ * Geldoni isa very voluminous playmonger, having publifhed no lefs 
. | than thirty volumes of comedies. As his chief fcope is always buftle 
| and fhow, he has ftunned the ears and captivated the hearts of the vul- 
» gar, and of the Venetian gondoliers efpecially, to whom he has paid fo 
| many fine compliments in many of his plays, praifing them for their 
| aftonifhing knowledge, tafte, and morality, that they proved his beft 
| friends fora long while. But his language is the molt naufeous med] 
| of words and phrafes, taken from feveral of the Italian dialeéts, and 
| tufcanized in a mo't ridiculous manner, befides being feafoned with 
> abundance of gallicifms. His fentiments are con“antly fo trite and fo 
vulgar, whether he males a duchefs or a footman fpeak, that thofe of 
; | one may full as well fic the other. Goldoni knows no art, no fcience, 
) His blanders in law and in ethics, in phyfic and anatomy, in geography 
| and natural hiftory (for the fellow talks of every thing) are numerous 
|}, beyond conception, In one of his plays, he makes a Londoner hint 
_ at the canals of London, imagining London to be fach a town as Ve- 
- hice ; and makes another Knglifhman talk of a moft dreadful and unfre- 
: quented foreit within twenty miles of London, where an outlawed 
Scotch lord hid himfelf in a mountainous cave for many years. The 
manners of his country he paints after the life indeed, making the coffee- 
hoofe men in Venice draw their fwords and fight duels in their own fhop:, 
or before them, and difarm gentlemen, whofe livery they woie for many 
years befo e they took to the trade of felling coffee. He makes a gentleman 
£0 to befiege in a military form the houfe of his neighbour in a populous’ 
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town, with a fquadron of his domeitic fe:vants. Ele makes ladies, gy 
gaifed like pilgrims, go in fearch of their runaway hufbands, or figty 
bravely with fword and dagger either men or other Jadie. As he 

been ufed from his childhood to that flavith meannef and total depen. 
dance, in which the Venetian nobility keep their fubjeGis, he has th 


idea of nobility fo ftrongly impreffed upon him, and riveres it wit 


fuch an abjeciion, that he conftantly gives it the preference to virtue jy, 


telf. I decoro delle famiglie, fays he very oravely in one of his prefacy§ 


won deve effere facrijicato ad merito del virtu. ‘© The dignity of high 
defcent ought not to be profticuted to the merit of virtue.” Full of the 
vile notions he draws his low felf in all his charaéters, and renders a 
Englifh pecrefs Outragcouily mad at the thouvht of her brother’s ma, 


. 


riage with a virtuous woman cf low rank, ‘Lhen he fends an Engligf 


lord to the houfe of another, with pofitive orders from the king tong 
fim ina fummary way, his majetly having heard that his lordfhip is jee 


lous of his new bride, and defirous that the fuffer no injury in his king 


com, if her cuile is not proved: butif it fhould appear on the othe 
band, that fhe has violated her fidelicy to her huiband, he ds refolvedyf 
punith her.— 
‘ Whatcan I fay more of this Goldoni, but that he is the author of th 
two Buona Ficliucla’s? Yes; heis the author of thefe two ftupendoal, 


burletta’s, waich the Enoglihh have lately fo mach admired in the Ha, 


market; not on account of the words to be fure, for the words they ti 
not underfland ; and if they did, the mere fuppofition of their approbey 
ton would be too great an affront to their underitandings ; but ona 
count of Pace ni’s mofie, which might render Hurlo-Thrumbo a matte, 
piece of harmony ; and on account of Lovattini’s power of hiding dif 
nefsand animating ftupicity with his voice, his ation, and his humoug 

* This heterogeneous Italian wit, who, as I faid, has rendered himkl: 
the idol of the \ evetian canaille; this chief obje& of contempt withd, 
thofe Jtaliansthatare not canaille; this fame Goldoni is one of the greatll 
men of the ace with Monfieur de Voltaire, Goldoni, if you will wip 
Voltaire’s word, is the fon and the painter of nature, Nothing a 
cope with Goldoni’s cenius. ‘The igoddels of comedy has whifperil 
witin his ear, afier having impregnated his fancy with humour. Gog 
doni, the immortal Goldent, has refeved Italy from harlequins and Gee 
thic barbarity, and brought back once more the happy cays of Plautwg 
and Terence, together with thofe tll happier ones of Leo the Tenti 


, 7 ’ ! eee *4 B y i im — on f 4 
and Ciemevt the Seventh Goldoni’s works fhail lath as long as talt 

. } " . ee } 3 ~~ * q + whl ‘men oA rhe oar meal ‘ : 
and the great grand-caue hter of the ereat Corneille, who five, with hia 


Shall by his curection ftludv Goldoni’s works, that the may vot only leat 


from them pure Italian. but alfo politeness, decency, and virtue.’ 
Astothe Abbot Pietro Chiari, he is, if poffible, Mr, Bag 
retti tells us, till worle than Goldoniin every particular. § 
None of Goldonr’s and Chiari’s productions favs he, can really ftand th 
tet of cnituaim., “Phey both were born without wit, and educated wt thodie 
learning. Yet an epidemical frenzy in their favour feized the Vemm 


tians, both hich and low, and cuickly foread infelf from Venice (0% 
apolt all parts oF italy. : 
“'Thefe fruicful gemafies tn the face of about ten years fupptied oe 


many flages with feveral hundred of playss and Goldoni in partic 
} i a > oT ae , oF eo ia eae a 7t > bys J 
boaiied 15 Oue of them, int.tied J/ Theatre Canico; that he had comm 
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rod * fixteen comedies in a year,” of which he produced the titles 
from the mouth of an actor. 

‘Such a rapidity of entertainments rendered the two pfeudo-poets 
abfolute fovereigns of the tage 5 and no body knows how long their 
empire would have lafted, if fome learned men, tired with their double 
deluge of nonfenfe, had not bezun to harrafs them both with criticifm. 

‘One Carlo Gozzi, younger brother to count Cofparo Gozzi already 
mentioned, was the firft that fell hard upon Goldoniand Chiari; and 
many others foon followed. ‘The two bards, finding themfelves at- 
tacked very clofely, thought prudentto fufpend their mutual animofity. 
clapped up a haily peace, and joinc d to oppote their ceniurers. Chiara 
was a great profe-fcribler as weil asa comedy-monger ; fo thata brit 
paper-war was quickly commenced, wh:ch grew hotter and hotter by 
rapid degrees. . acai atin 

‘Jt happened one day, that Carlo Gozzi met with Goldont ia a 
bookfeller’s fhop. They exchanged fharp words; and ia the heat of 
the altercation Goldom told his mercilefs critic, that it was an eafy ta& 
to find fault with a play; but defired him to cbferve, that to write a 
play was a very dificult one. Gozzi replied, that to find fiuie with a 
play was really eafy: but thatic was fill caficr to write fuch plays as 
would pleafe fo thoughilef, anation as the Venetians; adding witha 
tone of contempt, that he hada good mind to make all Venice run to 
fee © The Vale of the Tiree Orances” formed into a comedy. Gol- 


he .d Gozzi to 


doni, with fome cfhis partizans then in the thop, challeng 
doitif he could; and the criuc thus piguec, engaged to produce fuch 
a comedy within a few days. 

‘Who could ever have thought that to this trifling and cafual diute 
Jtaly thould owe the greate? Cramatic writer that it ever had! Gozsi 
quickly wrote a comedy in five acts, intitle J tre Araxci, ‘The Three 
Orances, formed out of an old woman's tale, with woich the Venetian 
childien are much entertained by their nuifes. ‘Lhe comedy was adted, 
and the three beautiful prince2es born of the three enchanted oranges 
made all Venice croud to the the.tre of St, Angelo. : 

* It may eafily te imagived, tlat Goldoiand Chiari were not fpared 
inthe Vie Aranci, Gozci found means to introduce in ita good many 
of their theatrical abfard ues, ond expofed them to public derifion. The 
Venetians, like all other Ituliens, do not oveaily care forthe labour of 
fearching after truth, and their naegination reas teo often away with 
them, while their judemen: fics dormant. But point cut enfe to them, 
and they wili inftantly icize ir, i his was remarkably the cafe on the 
firit night that the comedy of the Three Orances was agted. ‘Lhe fickle 
Veaetians forest inftantiy the loud ac Jamations with which they had re- 
cerved the 


’ 


greate!= part of GolJoni and Cintani’s plays, laughed obftre- 
ers ; y t he ye . « Seu ‘. Pe Et eee Pa = = — ed 
Feroufly at them both, and appiauced the Lines Oranges ina moil fran- 
tic Manner, 
‘ rere a : a cr ? ~~ . . ° 
this good fuccef%S$ encouraced Gozzi to write more; and bis gew 


Plays Changed in a hintle time fo iatirely the taille of the Venetian audie 


Ences, Taatin adout iwo feafons Goldoni was utterly Rips dof his thee 
al hopoure ‘ ‘ wae f ‘heaes Kaltes 4 4 ee ee oe Pane re 
atrical honours, and poor Chiar t tally anomnilated. “Ssoldcnt guitred 


htaly and went to France, confiding mech in Mr. Voltaire’s intereti and 
“ ; nm lan ee baa ~ 1 ae e ~ ‘> - : 

*eComnicndations, Which, as d have beard, procured lum the place of 
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Italian mafter to one of the princeffes at Verfailles, and Chiari retire: 
to a country-houfe in the neigbourhood of Brefcia. 

‘ Inthe years 1764 and 1765 I have feen acted in Venice ten or twel» 
of Gozzi’s plays, and had even the perufal of two or three of them A 
manufcript ; and no works of this kind ever pleafed me fo much: ; 


that, when I faw Mr. Garrick there, {£ lamented that he did nok 


come in carnival-time, that he might have feen fome of them afte 
and I am confident he would have admired the originality of Goz;}’ 
genius, the moft wonderful, in my opinion, next Shakefoeare, th; 


ever any age or country produced. The catt of Gozzi’s mind leads hike 


to ftrike out many characters and beings not to be found in natu, 


like that of Caliban in the Tempeft; and yet moft natural and true |i 


Caliban’s. 
* To his aftonifhing power of invention, fo rare amongft modern px: 


Gozzi joins great purity and force of language, harmony of verfifgh 


tion, intricacy of plot, multiplicity of incidents, probability of ca 
trophe, variety of decoration, and many other excellencies expeAed; 
the modern drama. It is a pity that this author could never be my 


vailed upon to publifh his plays. He has refifted the ftrongeh folici.t 
tions of his friends, without giving any fatisfa€tory reafon for his av} 
fion to fuch a publication, Some attribute it to his partiality fore 


actrefs, to whom he leaves the profits arifing from their exhibition: i 


this I can fcarceiy believe, as her profits from fuch a publication wodj! 
be much more confiderabie than thofe which fhe reaps by her adtin} 
I rather think that having no great value for his audience, Gozzifd 
likewife but little value on the things that pleafe them: and perhapf 
was a fimilar reafon, that kept Shakefpeare from publifhing a cory 


and complete edition of his plays while he lived. May the good» 


nius of the Italian ftage befriend Gozzi's compofitions, and not fufe! 
to be robbed of them! I hope they will meet with a better fate tu, 
Shakefpeare’s, and that future commentators will not be put tot 
trouble of refloring his paflages, rectifying his fentences, explainingi§ 


obfcurities, and adjufting his orthography. 


‘ Such was the erigin and progrefs, and fuch is the prefent fared 
the Italian ftage. IT will not fay that Mr. Sharp ought to have gig 


fuch a circumtlantial account of our theatrical abilities and performant 


A ftranger, as I faid before, has necd to live the bett part of his life® 
a foreign country to qualify himfelf for fuch narrations ; and any o@ 
may ftand eafily excuted when he paff:s lighilv over fuch fubjects init 
travelling accounts. But no ftranger can avoid the imputation of t§ 
conceit when, on his retura homeafter a fhort ramble over any coun) 
he launches out into fuch ample and multifarious fubjects, and preteg 
to give his countrymen true ideas of things, of which he knows nothilf 


and could know nothing. Let any man unacquainted with Italy 
Mr. Sharp’s Five Letters on the Italian ftage, and he will prefently« 


&~9 


clude that the Italians area people moit miferably ignorant of they 


cal matters ; that they have banithed al] fenfe and propriety from & 


drama’s ; and that they cannot be pleafed with any thing but farif 
buffoonery. But is this giving a true idea of the Italians and of Oe 


ftage? Certainly not. The mighty cenfurer oucht to have got b 


information before he wrote on juch a fubieét ; and fince he pretend 
fuch fkill in {talian, as to know even the Venetian dialect, he ongh' 
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have nientioned Carlo Gozzi and Metaltafio, as they are dramatic 
wrters not to be equalled by any of modern England and France. 
What fhall we then call Mr. Sharp’s Five Letters ?? 

Weare ferry that the limits affigned to this article oblige us to 
take leave of Mr. Baretti, and to content ourflelves with refers 
ring our Readers to the remaining chapters of his work; where, 
notwithftanding his illiberal manner, and ftrong prejudices, 
they will mect with a great variety of entertainment, and 
much information in regard to the prefent ftate of literas 
ture, phyfic, law, divinity, mufic, and the polite arts in Italy, 
with the peculiarities of character among the feveral Italian na 
tions. It isalmoft needlcfs to obferve, as our Readers muft have 
made the obfervation before us, that few, if any inftances, 
can be produced of foreigners, who have written in the Englifh 
language with fo much ftrength and propriety as Mr. Baretti. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For J U L . - 1768. 
MiscELLANEOUS, 

Art. 8. An Eafy Introductien to Mechanics, Geometry, Plane Trte 
gonometry, meafuring Heights and Difiances, Optics, Afironomy. 
To which ts prefixed, an Effay on the Advancement of Learning by 
various Medes of Recreation. By Mr. John Ryland of North- 
ampton. 12mo. 3s. Dilly. : 

Very brict compendium of the common problems and principles in 
thofe branches of fcience fpecified in the title. Drawn up, not as 
the utle aflirms, by Mr. John Ryland, but, as the preface explains it, by 

a friend in bis houfe, whofe name was he at liberty to mention it, would 

do him honour, * excite the public¢ attention, and very much promote 

the fale of the book,’ A fecret which with equal propriety might have 
refled betweeu the real and putative parents of this doubtful iffue, 

We are farther in‘ormed that ¢ it is not defigned for the learned ; it 
was written for the ufe of boys, and, with no defign to go any farther 
than my own fchool; but the trouble of tranfcribing, with exainels, 
by each youth that wanted it, would be fo great, as to prevent the eafy 
communication of this kind of knowlege,’ 

We fhould not have paufed at this paflage, did there not appear a@ 
twofold inconfiltency in it, which profeffors of fcience, u'ed to preci- 
hon, ought to avoid. A performance advertifed to the public, appears 
evidently intended for whoever will buy it, and ihe more the betters 
add to this, that if the only motive for printing it, was to fave the 
young tyros the trouble of tranfcribing, it appears caiculated to fave 
them that kind of wouble which was tie likelicit to imprint the intule 
Cated truths on their memories. 

Our Author proceeds in the preface to give what he calls 2 * general 

anon or rule for fingle proportion tranfpofed four ways.’ This is noe 
thing more than four ftatings of four proportional numbers; which bee 
ing Girecty proportional, are alto inverily fo. As this is recome 
menoed to matters, that their fcholars may be taucht to find each of the 

Ournumbers, it is epprebeaded he might have Laced it more neatly for 

them 
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64 MonTHLy CATALOGUE, 
them, in an analytic form: as, ifa: 6::¢:d, then ad=dbe. Whence 


bec be ad ad, 
—=—, da=—, b=—, and c=—; which fhews the rule for finding 
ad a c b 


all the terms. 

The propofal our Author makes of ordering the common fports and 
playthings of ‘children to inculcate philofophic principles, may be done 
incidentiily, out icarcely ina regular courfe ; nor will their minds be 
equal to the tafk, until they are fuperior to the ufe of them: when in. 
deed the reference to thefe familiar onjedts by way of illuftration, may be 
made with fuccels. His propofal to teach the feveral fciences, as geo. 
graphy, geometry, aftronomy, optics, anatomy, &c. by means of 
playing-cards adapted to the elementary parts of them, does not appear 
fo expejient. Mr. Molyneux, indeed, in one of his letters to Mr, 
Locke, mentions his contrivance to teach his fon the alphabet, and to 
fpell, by this means; and it is a good way of infinuating the knowlege 
of thefe characie:s, the mere objects of memory, into the mind of a child; 
but to extend the practice to the teaching the longitude and latitude of 
places, the parts and propeities of figures, the bones and other parts of 
the human frame, and the like, in {port, ¢ and by — appears to 
be arrant trifling, and mifpending of precious time. ‘This wouid be to 
load the youthful memory with a jumble of mater, while the under. 
ftanding continued uninformed; as it muft be, without a carcful and 
Cautious acquifition of fcientific principles by the regular way of deduc. 
tion and analogy. 

Nor can we altogether approve of what he calls his living orrery, ta 
be played by fixteen boys in a field, each reprefeat: ‘ng a primary planet, 
end their reipeciive fecondaries; with a large boy inthe center, for the 
fun *. Thete boys are to fet themfelves in motion in proportion to their 
times and aihanees 5 and he fays that ‘ half an hour {pent in this play 
once a week, wil!, inthe compafs of a year, fix fuch clcar and fure ideas 
of the folar fyilem, as they can never forger to the Ia% hour of their 
lives.” Now on the contrary it rather appears, that by this came, efpe- 
cially if they are to act the diurnal as well as annual motioas, (in which 
cafe it would refemble a dervile: dance) the whole folar fyilem would 
be liable to a vertigo, and all the planets would drop from their re- 
fpective orbits +. 

On the whole we cannot he!p confidering this (whoever was the 
writer) as acrude and trivial performance. 

* Our Author might improve his orrery, by a chain of boys hand in 
hand to reprefent Saturn’s ring. 

¢ N.B. This ving crrery, with the aftronomical cards, are adver- 
tifed to be had - Vir. sowles in St. Paul’s Church-yard! 

Art. 9. Au fffay on D cfizn in Gardening. 8vo. 1s, 6d. White. 

A loole colied tion of general hints enriched with clafical quotations, 
‘in which the Writer diip lay s moe read ing than praétical knowicee. He 
confiders defign in ¢ adenine meerly as an ob jet of tafie; fo that who- 
ever Jocks into hi, performance from an expe€tation of meeting with 
inflructions to carry into execution, under cix verfity of Cimate and {ituae 
tion, to unite the agreeable with the #/fid, under the various circum 
Seances i in which his “pround may be placed, will be dif appointed. The 
Author writes, steal in the ftyle of a man of tafle; and his eflay 
in that view, niay be read with Improvement, as well ay entertainment 

Ait, 10s 
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Art. 10. The Private Correfpondence of Dr. Francis Atterbury, 
Bifbop of Rochefter, and his Friends, in 1725. Never before 
publifhed. 4to. Od. Becket. 


This famous Prelate’s private correfpondence, here made pub’ic, 
is with Sir Hef&tor Maclean, Cameron of Lochiel, the Marquis of 
Seaforth, Clanronald, and the Pretender himfelf; and the letters, if 
genuine, -were written during the Bifhop’s refidence in France. The 
anonymous Editor does not inform us on what authority he pronounces 
thefe letters to be authentic ; but we have no doubt of their being fo: 
and ‘that they are fufficient to evince the good underitanding between 
Atterbury and the partizans of the Stuart family. 


Art. 11. Some Remarks on a late Differtation® upon Head-dreffis, 
with ufeful Inflruétions relating to that Art. By R. Ward, 
Gentleman and Lady’s Hair-drefler, Peruke and Tete- 
maker. 8vo. 1s. Nicoll, &c. 


Mr. Ward diffents, in fome part'culars, from the /earned Hair-dreffer 
who lately favoured the public with his critical enquiry into the mytte- 
ries of curling and powdering the head of a beau. But Jet no one deem 
too irreverently of this concroverly ; it is at lealt as ufeful an one as 
moft, and as innocent as any. 


* See Review, vol. xxxvi. p. 236. 


Art. 12. A Treatife upon the Culture of Peach trees. Tranflated 
from the French. 8vo. 28. Dodfley, &c. 


Any treatife of horticulture tranflated from one language to anothet 
and for the ufe of another country, fhould be undertaken by one, 
whofe knowledge in the fulsje& will enable him to accommo/ate it to 
the country he tranflates for, Without this, none but the experienced 
and intelligent gardener, who knows how to make the proper allow- 
ances which an alteration of circumftances calls for, can receive any be- 
nefit from it; while thofe of more confined knowlege are mifled. To 
the former however, this treatife may be recommended as an vfeful 
praclical manual for the culture of the peach; as it appears to be the 
refult of experience. N. 


Art. 13. The Hiftory of Chefs, together with foort and plain In- 
Struétions, by which any one may eafily play it without the Help of 
aTcachr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. few’d. Wilkie. 


It appears from this hiftory, which profeffes to be colleSted from the 
moft confitert accounts of the origin of this famous and ingenious 
game, that chefs was invented in India, in the fixth century of the Chrif- 
tian #ra, as an amufement for a difconfolate queen, one of whofe 
fons was killed in a war with his brother, who difputed the regal fuc- 
Ceffion with him ; that fiom thence it pafled into other countries, and 
was brought into England by the French in the 11th century, at the 
time of the Norman conquett. 

The account of the alterations this game has undergone, with the 
Various methods of making the pieces played with, and the high efti- 
ination in which this game has been always held; cannot but afford 
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much entertainment to the’ adepts in this military fport: efpecially a4 

the hiftorical anecdotes of it give rife to many mifcellaneous and ufeful 

nqgui1es. 

‘There is a material diftin€tion between the games of {kill and thofe 
of hazard: and though béth may be perverted, the moft deftructive 
confequences geherally refult from the latter. The wifeft men of all 
ages, have been fenfible of the propriety of temporary rclaxations from 
our more fefious purfuits; and thofe garhes which depend upon judge 
ment, are génetally the amufement of thofe who have fenfe enough not 
to give themfelves up to them in any dangerous degree. 

Art. 14. Terra Auftralis Cognita: or, Voyages to the Terra Auftra- 
lis, or Southern Hemifphere, during the fixteenth, feventeenth, 
and eighteenth Centuries. Containing an Account of the Manners 
of the People, the Productions of the Countries hitherto found in 
the fouthern Latitudes, and the Advantages that may refult from 
further Difcoveries on this great Continent. To which is added by 
the Editor, fome Thoughts cn the Advantages of forming Colonies 
in the Terra Auffralis. Vols. 1. and Ill. 8vo. 12s. Edin- 
burgh printed, and fold by Hawes, &c. in London. 


An account of the firft part of this colle&tion is to be found in vol, 
xxxvi. p. 284 of our Review; to which, little remains now to be 
added concerning thefe two volumes, Had nothing been felefted but 
what bore an immediate reference to the places mentioned in the title, 
one volume might have comprifed the whole; fince, voyages upon 
other deftinations, whofe writers may have had very flight and tranfient 
views of the fouthern coafts in queftion, while they give particular 
defcriptions of other parts, now well known, are very little to the 
prefent purpofe: and had the proper difcoverers, after being well 
chofen, been as prorerly abridged, and illuftrated by pertinent refe- 
rences to the correfponding parts of their different relations, that their 


feveral accounts might have been compared on perufal; it would | 
have fhewed az exdeavour to fulfil the promifes in the title. But no | 


fuch marks of induftry and attention to the main obje& cf the work 
appear, the voyages, or parts of voyages, being many of them fo 





FT 


abruptly introduced, that the reader remains ignofant of the quality | 
and deftination of the names they are given under ; as well as even the [| 


names and ftrength of the veffels, unlefs they fhould cafually occur in | 


the courfe of the ill-abri¢ged narratives, Indeed, notwithflanding the 7 
many navigators fpecified in the contents, Fernand de Quiros, Francis § 


Pelfart, Abel Tafman, Commodore Rog zewein, and one or two more, f 
contain a!l we at prefent know of the fouthern hemifphere; and thele | 
are alrcady to be found in Harris’s and other colleétions. Whether the | 


particulars contaiaed in the yet dnauthenticated voyage lately publifhed 


of Commodore Byron, may be added to the number, muft remain for § 
time to determine. From the foregoing premifes, it is fafficient to fay § 
ct the refiections added by the Editor at the end, that they are prefump- § 


tive and fanguine. 
' 


Art: ¥5, , 
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Art. 15. The Academy of Plays containing a full Defeription of, and 

the Laws of Play, now obferved in the fiveral Acadgmies of Paris, 
yelative to the following Games, viz. Piguet, Quadrillz, Ombre, 
Quintill, Piquemdrill, Imperial, The Reverfe, Papiilon, L’Am- 
bigu, Commerce, Tontine, Lottery, Ma Commere, La Mariée, 
Triomphe, The Beaj?, La Mouche, Man D’ Auvergne, The Farm, 
The Game of Hoc, L’Emrunt, Le Pcque, Romeflecg, Sixette, 
Guinguette, Le Sixte, Vingt-quatre, La Belle, Gillet, Cul Bas, 
The Cuckoo, Brufquembrille, The Comet. From the French of 
the Abbe Bellecour. I2mo. 3s. F. Newbery. 


The following advertifement to this treatife, which appears to be the 
Tranflator’s addrefs to the Englifh reader, will explain the nature of the 
undertaking. 

‘ As an academy of play may found odd in the ears of thofe who have 
never been in France, it may be proper to obferve here, that there are 
in Paris feveral public wage for play, which are, each of them, under 
the infpection of a mafter or fuperintendant, and are called Academies : 
afid as they are open to all comers, and nothing is paid by thofe who do 
not play, and only a trifling confideration for the cards, by fuch as do, 
it is eafy to conceive, that in acity fo populous as Paris, they do not 
want for company, Now as the method of play, obferved in thefe 
public rooms, is the flandard for all private companies, it is with friét 
propriety, that this treatife, which is deduced from them, is called The 
Academy of Play. 
~ © It may perhaps be objected, that it would have been more coms 
pleat, if the Englifh games, fuch as Whift, All Fours, Cribbage, &c. 
had been added ; but as there are but few perfons, that have not alread 
learned thofe games, and as thofe few may be readily inftrucéted by 
fuch as have, and as ocalar example is ever preferable to the bett 
written precepts, it would have been rather adding a fuperfluous 
weight, than any real merit to the work.’ 

To view gaming in a moral light, our Englifh Hoyle fs already too 
much fludied for the welfare of families, when an alluring amufement 
becomes a ferious bufinefs: in which view the tranflation of this work 
muft be looked upon as a dangerous article of importation from the 
centre of caprice and diffipation, It is the honour of Paris to take the 
Jead in all the ufelefs arts, but the toleration of fuch fatal public acg- 
demies, is a refinement which we hope they will preferve the exclufive 
privilege of enjoying. As for us, never having had the honour of being 
initiated in thefe feminaries, we refer the review of this article to thofe 
who can boaft that advantage. 

The latter paragraph of this advertifement, is as good an argument 
againft the whole treatife as againft the exceptions, As thofe games 
would indeed have added a fuperfludus weight to a fuperfluous per- 


formance, N 
eo 


Art. 16. Fefliveus Notes on the Hiflory of the renowned Don 
| Quixotie, Firft publifhed by Edmund Gayton, Efq; in 1654. 
Revifed, with Corrections, Alterations, and Additions ; and 
F 2 adapted 
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adapted to the modern Tranflations of that celebrated Work. 
s2mo. 3s. Becket, &c. 


When authors, or ftory-tellers, promife mirth and feftivity, it feldom 
proves fo joyous and happy, as what arifes fpontaneoufly, and without 
expestation. 

Thefe #otes, as the reader is informed in the preface, are not intended 
to elucidate the author, bat merely to introduce laughable obfervations 
and ftories, as the title imports. Thefe laughable obfervations 
are, however, for the moft part, trivial, bald, punning, and pedantic; 
and the flories inter{perfed make it a mere jeil-book, Thofe annota- 
tions which, by the chronology of the allufions, fall to the fhare of the 
editor, may be included under the fame idea. Had Gayton, affifted 
by his editor, burlefqued a performance ridiceloufly ferious, their at. 
tempt might have paffed; but the jullly admired humour in Don 
Quixotte, makes their affectation of wit and pleafantry appear to pecu- 
liar difadvantage. In brief, it happens in this, as in many other in- 
ftances, that the text is more acceptable without the commentary than 


withit. « N. 


Art.17. Anecdotes of the five Mufic-mectings, on account of the 
Charitable Foundations at Church-Langton: in which many Mif- 
reprefentations and grofs Falfhoods, contained in a Book intitled 
The Hiftory of the above Foundations, are fully dete&ted, and con- | 
futed, upon indubitable Evidence. By W. Hayes, Doc. Muf. 
Organift and Mufic-Profeflor in the Gainey of Oxford. 
8vo. is. Walter, &c. 


In our Number for June, 1757, p. 483, we gave a fhort account of 
Mr. Hanbury’s hiftory of his charitable foundations at Church- Langton.. 
Yn that hiftory, the Rev, Author inferted fome fevere animadverfions on 
Dr. Hayes, who ailited, by contract, at the mufic-meetings above- 
mentioned. The fum of Mr. Hanbury’s complaint is here reduced to 
three grand points, viz. That the time had been fixed for the DoStor’s 
convenience ; that he negle&ted to attend the firft morning’s performances 
and that, by fo doixg, the charity loft the taking of 100 pounds. From 
thefe charges Dr. Hayes endeavours to vindicate himfeif; he recrimi- 
nateson Mr. H. and there is much perfonal abufe on both ‘fides. 


Art. 18 A Dejcription of the Mozk Election at Garrat, on the fe~ 
venth of this Month*. Wherein is given a» hiftorical Account of 
its firft Rife, the various Car valeades of the different Candidates, 
the Speeches they made upon the Huftings, the whimfical Oath of 

ualification, and an authentic Copy of their Sever al droll printed 
Addreffes. Collected for the Amutement of a Country Friend, 
By a Perfon en the Spot. 8vo. 1s. Bingley. 

& The corporation of Garrat being, as this droll De(criber fets forth, de« 

prived of its privilege of fending “members to parliament by the mayor 

taking part againit Cromwell, during the civil war, has ever fince kept 


up a burieique eleétion; the laft of ‘which 3 is here dehetibed for the en- 
tertainment of the curious, and all lovers of fun, N. 
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Art. 19. An Account of a favace Girl, caught wild in the Woods of 
Champagne. Tranflated from the French of Madam de H——t. 
r2mo. 1s. Edinburgh, printed by Kincaid and Co. 
Sold by Richardfon and Co, in London, 


In the Mercury of France for December, 1731, as we are here told, 
mention is made of a young wild girl, found in a wood near Chalons ; 
and in this pamphlet is given an account of this human phenomenon, 

artly coljle€ted, as the Author avers, from aétual converfations with 
Mademoitelle le Blanc herfelf: for fach was the name given to this ex- 
traordinary foundling. The tranflator, in his preface, informs ur, that 
he alfo had opportunities of converfing with her in France, in 1765; 
and he fuppofes fhe may be yet living. —This young favage was as wild 
as any creature of the woods or the defart, when the was difcovered and 
fecured by the late Vifcount d’ Epinoy, at his country-houfe at Sougi, 
a village near Chalons in Champagne: at which time fhe was judged to 
be about ten years old. With great difficulty, in a courfe of years, fhe 
was tamed and taught to dive like a Chriftian :—which, however, did 
not very well agree with her conftitution; for that was greatly impaired 
by the reformation they wrought in her. The proteftant reader will 
fmile at the pucker which the good people of France were in, about the 
falvation of the foul of this poor favage: which, however, they effectu- 
ally fecured, by baptizing and initiating her into the myfteries of the 
holy Catholic church of Rome.—As to the country to which Mada- 
morfele le Blanc is fuppofed to have been indebted for her birth, we 
have nothing but the conjectures of our author, and fome others, on 
that head; according to which, fhe feems t» pafs for a native of the 
country of the Efkimaux, or fome other nation adjoining to Hudfon’s 
Bay. By what means fhe got into France, is a problem which fhe herfelf 
was not able to folve: but from the few dark and confufed particulars 
which fhe cou'd give, after fhe had learnt a little of the #rench lan- 
guage, thofe about her have been led to conclude, that fhe was ftolen 
away from her native country by fome European mariners, who fold 
her as a flave, perhaps fomewhere in the Weft Indies ; from hence fhe 
was re-fold. and afterwards fhipwrecked : and this muft have been on 
the coaft of France, from her being found in the woods of Charspagne, 
There was a negroe girl, about the fame age, fhipwrecked with her ; but 
what became of er is uncertain; for thefe two poor forlorn young 
wretches quarrelled, fought, and feparated, but a few days before the 
little Efquimaux fell into the hands of V4. d? Epinoy.—On the whole, the 
account of this furprizing ftranger to this part of the world, is very ex- 
traordinary *; but the dtory is told in a tedious rambling manner: nd 
the tranflation too will often offend the ear of the En-lith rease:, by 





* The ftories that are told of her amazing fwiftne&, fo that the couid 
tan down wild game like a greyhound; of her ability in fwimming and 
diving, by which fhe could catch whatever fith the pleated ;~-of her 
extraordinary firength and agility in climbing trees, precinices, &c, end 
leaping like a fquirrel from one tree to another ; of her cirnivorous ap- 
pente, &c. &c. are almoft incredible, notwithitanding they are faid to 
— had the fanétion of that celebrated naturalift, M. de la Conda- 

ne. 
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the ungrammatical, Scottifh, idioms and phrafes, which occur in almoft 
every page: and which we think the more remarkable, as the tranfla- 
tor appears from his preface, to be a fenfible man, and a {cholar, 


Art. 20. Remarks on a Pamphlet, entitled, A Mirror, &c. (written 
by C——s L—s, M. D.) drawn from the Proceedings of a Ge- 
neral Court Martial, on the Trial of an Appeal, brought before 
them by David Blakeney, a Matrofs. Aljo an Appendix, con 
taining the Copies of feveral Depofitions, Sc. The whale defigned 
asan Anfwer to the many falfe and groundie/s Affertions, tmpofed 
en the Public as Faéts, by that candid Author. 8vo. 1s. Od. 
Dublin printed, London reprinted, for Steel. | 


An account of Dr. Lucas’s Cafe of David Blakeney, may be feen, p. 

24 of the laft volume of the Review ; the truth of the circumftances was 
not doubted, when fo avowedly publifhed, and the reprefentation there 
given of the treatment this matrofs received, was fuch as would naturally 
occur from the ftate of the facts, A colleCtion of circumftantial remarks 
on the doétox’s pamphlet appears however, very fevere indeed, authen- 
ticated by vouchers. containing atteftations both civil and military, of a 
dire€t contrary nature; by the aid of which, the doétor is charged with 
the groffett falfities and mifreprefentations under every article he has 
ftated, Particylarly with regard to the circumiflances of cruelty by 
which the punijhment of B!akeney was aggravated, Until therefore we 
know more of a recent matter fo oppofitely repreiented, the doctor is 
left in no very graceful dilemma; from which it remains for him to ex- 
tricate himfelf, Blakeney is here reprefented as a turbulent factious 
man, who fingly, and alone, not as the reprefentative of his corps, per- 
filed in maintaining charges againft his officers unjuit in their nature, be- 
caufe every order of government is conilantly inferted in the regimental 
books, as the authority by which ftoppazes are made, which are read 
and underflood by the men of every company, ‘The reafons of thefe 
itoppages are here explained, of which fome are obligatory and others 
voluntary; and upon Blakeney’s contumacious manner of urging his 
complaints he was fentenced to a punifhment provided by the articles of 
war: it is alfo infilted that he had every fatisfaCtion given on each head 
ct his complaint ; that the proceedings were regular and confiftent ; and 
that the punifhment, neceflary for preferving peace in the corps by ftig- 
matizing 4 factious member of it, was executed totally void of all thole 
revengeful opprobriums, infifted on by Dr. Lucas. : 

The cafe of Biakeney, after all, appears neverthelefs rather hard. 
Blakeney’s complaint ftates twelve articles of grievance ; one was by 
tie court admitted to be fo, yet was the aggrieved plaintiff fentenced to 
a very fevere punifhment indeed, for profecuting a vexatious and ground- 
Jefs complaint! Our military Apologiit however juftifies this from a 
cafe which he itates in the following terms ; 

‘ Suppofe a perfon tried in a civil court for three different crimes, and 
only convicted of two of them ; would it be unjuft and illegal to punifh 
him for thofe two, becaufe he was acquitted of the third ?? 

__ This cafe the Author produces as applicable to the prefent fubject. 
Had Flakengy bgen the defendant, profecuted for thefe articles of com- 
pl.int agaiaf him, it might have fuited ; but the cafe is really inverted, 
. for 
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for here the officers being acquitted, by their own verdict, of eleven 
articles rey were charged with, and convided by their own confeflion 
of one, this cafe only proves, they ought to be punifhed for that one. 
But to take the inftance in its real circumftances; as the officers did not 
puaifh them(elves in the grievance confefled, and Blakeney was to be 
content with bare redrefs ; equity would require they fhou!d alfo have 
been fatisfied with juftifying themfelves as to the rett, 

Moreover, as to another article refpecting falfe muiters ; this, though 
juftified by the court-martial on the plea of prefcription, indulging of- 
ficers in the liberty of moftering their fons, which is praétifed with the 
allowance of commanders in chief; yet cuftom cannot in equity jultify 
any practice injurious to others, even though carried on with the confent 
of the commancer in chief, 

Again, the Dr, charges the court with fuppreffing an article of com- 
laint founded on a charge made for the conveyance of the foldiers 
pay, which they previoufly fatisfied by an ex pof? facto reimburfement. 
N° 2, of the Appendix is referred to as an anfwer to this complaint, 
but rather unluckily ; for though lieut. Robinfon as adjutant, exculpates . 
bimjelf from this affair, his depofition fixes it on the commanding ctiicer, 
who actually ordered the reftitugion, which the adju:ant acknowleges to 

have made, 

On the whole, however, Dr. Lucas has much to anfwer; and from 
the variance between thefe two relations of one fact, the beft that caa 
be fuppofed is, that the Doétor collected the chief of his materials froin 
the fufferer’s account of the matter: and thefe remarks would have ap- 
peared with a better grace, jf the Author, who attacked a perfon in 
public charaéter, the writer of an avowed publication, fo tarily and ca- 
valierly, had ae openly fet his own name to his performance. N 

® 


Art. 21. Ujeful Hints to thofe who make the Tour of France. Ina 
Series of Letters, written from that Kingdom. By Philip Thick- 
nefle, Efq; 8vo. 4s. Kearfly. 

We have received confiderable entertainment in the perufal of thefe 
letters, The Author is a man of obfervation; and a gentleman: which 
is faying enough (if our judgment may be relied on) to recommend his 
performance to the notice of our Readers.—-We fhould have given fome 
extracts from this book; but the multiplicity of publications obliges 
us to croud many valuable pieces into our catalogues, which, in a time 
of literary fcarcity, might have contributed to public information or en- 
tertainment, by a more extended view of them, in larger articles. 


Art. 22. The Speech of Mr. George ‘fohnftone, in the General Court 
of Proprietors of Eaft-India Stock, on the Subje&t of the Reftitu- 
dion for private Loffes, in the War againft Caffim Ai Cawn., 
Folio, 1s. Becket. | 


Mr, Johnftone argues ftrongly and pathetically in behalf of the refti- 
tution ; and his fpeech affords a number of curious anecdotes relating 


to the company’s affairs, and the paft conduct of their fervants, in the 


Haft. Indies, 


F 4 Art. 23. 
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Relating to WiLKEs. 


Art. 23. The remarkable Hiftory of the Rife and Fall of Mafa- 
niello, the Fifberman of Naples. Containing an exal? Relation g 
. the Tumu'lts and populer Infurreciions that happened in that King- 
dom, on Account of the exceffive Taxes, and other Oppreffions of 
‘the People. 12mo. 1s. 6d. few’d. Brown, Shoe-Lane. 
It is plain that the reviver of this old ftory meant to pay a compli- 
ment to Mr. Wilkes, by dedicating it to that gentleman ; but it may 
be doubted whether Mr. W. could think himéelf obliged to the editor FO. 
for exciting fuch a comparative idea in the minds of the public.—Mafa- | 
niello was a black-guard, and a madman, who, hacked byan enraged FO 
multitude, found means to fubvert the flate of Sicily:—what refem- FF , 
blance does fuch a man, or what fimilicude do his violent and crazy 
















































proceedinzs bear to the charaéter and conduét of the celebrated repre- . 
fentative for the county of Middlefex ? . 
Art. 24. 4 Second Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl T- e. In 
ewhich the Proceedings relative to f—n W—s from March 28 to 
‘June 18, are minutely confidered; the Perfon clearly pointed out 
who was the Caufe of the prefent Diflraclions ; and a curious anec- 
dete with regard to Lord M.’s Family, never before publifhed. 
Sve. Is. Henderfon. 
After an attentive perufal of this Second Letcer tothe Earl T——e, § 
we find no caule to alter cur Opinion of the Author; concerning whom Fe 
we honeftly exprefled our fentiments in our laf month’s Review, p. 525. | 
!f the man is poor, and writes for bread, we heartily pity him, and f f 
wifh Jim a more profitable employment. Bs 
Art. 25. Liberty chaflifed: or Patriotifin in Chains. A Tragie | a 
comi-political Furce: as it was performed by bis M4 s§ ts fF 
in the Year 1268. By Paul Tell-truth, Efq; 8vo. 1s. | f 
Steare. ‘ 
A farcical reprefentation of the riots, &c, that happened in St. . 
George's Fields, in confequence of Mr. Wilkes’s imprifonment. The F  ,, 
Writer-is violent for Wilkes; and introduces feveral ftrange characters, § | 
in order to ridicule and vilify the Lerds Bute, Mansfield, &c. &c. He A 
has fome notion of humour; and draws a tolerable picture of a mob; F 
yet, on the whole, he is but a ragamuffin kind of an author. . ; 
Art. 26. A fhort Examination into t'e Conduét of Lord M——d, | 
thicugh the Affair of Mr. Wilkes. 8vo. Od. Steare. 
A— Nothing. be 
MEDICAL. . | 
Art. 27. An Anfwer to Mr. Kirkland’s Effay, towards an Im-§ - 
provement in the Cure of thofe Difeafes which are the Caufe of Fgh 
Fevers. Wherein is foewn the Error of bis Arguments for the® ypu 
Ufe of cold Water in extinguifhing Fevers. By Archibald Max-§ . co 
well, Surgeon. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Becket. pth 
We are by no means fully convinced of the truth of the doctrine F - 






which is advanced by Mr, Kirkland, at leaft in its greateft latitudes 7 
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Mr. Maxwell, however, has thrown very little light upon the fubject 
in queftion. After filling upwards of fixty pages, with obfervations, 
either little to the purpofe, or fuch as every one mutt be acquainted 
witi who bas read and thought on medical fubjects, Mr, M. thus 
takes*his Ieave.-—‘ It may perhaps be neceflary to apologize for the 
preceding attempt, the maxim nec futor ultra crepidam prefenting it- 
felf to my view; yet the attack coming from one, not in the firft of the 
medical diftinétions, that confideration may have its weight in excufe ; 
and if a more formidable blow be hereafter aimed from another quar- 
cer, I doubt not but it will be properly and finally repsiled by one of 
that body, whom it more immediately concerns, and whofe learning 
can no where find itfelf excelled.’——Mr. Kirkland, take care of your- 
felf!—This Mr. Maxwell is a very Drawcanfir; and is the more to be 
feared as he talks fo freely about Seconds. D. 


Art. 28. An experimental and praétical Engury into the op- 
thalmic, antifcrophulous, and nervous Properties of the mineral 
Water of Llangybi, in Carnarvonfbire. To which is annexed, an 
Effay on the Prize Queflion, propofed by the Royal Academy of 
Bourdeaux, for the Year 1767, on the Subject of analizing mi- 
neral Waters. By Diederick Weficl Linden. 8vo. 2s, 


Almon, &c. 


According to the experiments of Dr. Linden, the Llangybi mineral 
water contains, 1. A primary virgin earth, of a metallic nature. 2. 
A very fmall quantity of alkali, but no more than what will naturally 
adhere tothis earth. 3. Phlogifton, in very great abundance, demon- 
{iiable even after evaporation in a fhining fubftance or vehicle. 4. A 
great quantity of volatile mineral fpirits. 5. A volatile acid, by which 
a!l thefe contents are difiolved and united with the water. 

As to the medicinal virtues of thefe waters, they are really wonder- 
ful. Of which our readers can make no doubt, when they are inform- 
ed by Dr. Linden, thatin a gutta ferena they are preferable to any 
other medicine whatever ; avd that they cure the catara@. 


From the efflay which is annexed to this inquiry, our author appears 
to be a good pra@ical chemift. | 


Art, 29. The medical Mifceliany ; or a Collection of Cafes, Traés, 
and Commentaries ; exhibiting a view of the prejent State of medi- 
cal and chirurgical Praétice and Literature in England. 8vo. 


1s. 6d. Nicoll. 


The Author of the Me” ' Mifcellany, intends to publith four num- 
bers in the fpace of the ,-ar, fo as to compleat a volume for 1768, 
—‘ He attempts only, he fays, to hold a rufh-light, as it were, to 
thofe great luminaries of fc.-nce whe move ina higher fphere; con- 
tented, if in his-little orb, he can col'ect fufficient fupplies to keep his 
glimmering taper alive, and attract “ne devree of notice from the 
public, though he pretends to “iine. ay with borrowed luftre’°—The 
continuance of this mifcells -, it ‘cems, depends in a great meafure on 
the alliitance of the good .. ..ared public.—* What materials the au- 
thor hath already collected, will be offe.< | to the public, till the whole 
Kock is exhaulted; aad if no fepplies come in, the book muff foon be 


clofed.’ 
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clofed.’—* What then, (to ufe our author’s own words) can be reafon, 


ably expected from this prefent attempt ?’—Why we apprehend if he ig 
not fupplied with matesjals of a better quality thaa his own, fhe book 


wmujft_foon be chefed, D 
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Art. 30. Sacrificium Miffaticum, Myflerium Iniquitatis: Or, A 
Treatife concerning the Sacrifice of the Mafs (never before 
printed) by the Reverend and jearned Mr. Henry Pendle. 
bury, M. A, of Chrift’s College, Cambridge ; Author of g 
‘Tract on Tranfubftantiation, publifhed by Archbifhop Til- 
lotfon, and fome other yaluable Pieces,—A fhort Account 
of the Author’s Life is prefixed *; and the whole is earn- 
eftly recommended to the particular Attention both of the 


Proteftants and Papifts of thefe Kingdoms, Bvo, 5s, | 


Cooke. 1768. 


The Editor of this pofthumous Treatife, Mr, J, Houghton of Nampt. 
wich, tells us, in his preface, that his principal view in this publica- 
cation, is to ferve the ProrestanT Rexricion, by erecting a barrier 
againit the incurfion of Popery :—that having had the original authen- 
tic manufcript a confiderable time in his hands; and finding it to con- 
tain, in his opinion at lealt, a clear and folid refutation ot the Maiy 
Point of genuine Popery, he thought it his duty to publifh it. 


| he original author appears to have thoroughly ftudied his fubjed, : 
and to be perfect mafter of it—* ‘The language, [to ufe the Editor's | 
words] is clegantly plain and fimple ; and fuch an air of purity, fince- [ 


rity, and unaffecied integrity runs through the whole, as cannot 


fail of pleafing every perfon of fenfe: but the chief excellency of all, | 
is the Reasoning, which is clear, ttrong, and [to an unbiaffed mind, | 


in jome degree] irrefiftible.’ 


‘ The Editor pretends, he fays, to no other fhare of merit in this | 


performance, than as a faithful tranfcriber, and tranflator of feveral paf, 
fages of Latin, for the benefit of the Englifh reader.” Yet he imme- 


diately adds, that—‘ he has digefted it, he thinks, in a better ordes § 


4n in the original, and rendered the feveral tranfitions from one argu- 
ment to another more eafy ; changed fome few obfolete words, for others 
exactly fynonymous, that are in more frequent ufe; and carefully re- 
viled and corre&ed the whole”—But fill, natwithftanding all bis correc: 


tions, he frankly acknowledges, that—‘ had the author finifhed it him: F 


{-1f, it would doubdefs have appeared with greater advantage.’ 

Mr. Pendlebury’s intention in this treatife, fuppofed to have bee 
wrote during the reign of james Il. was, to draw the portraiture 0 
the Porisu Mass, ‘ which as he juftly obf-rves, in his introduction, 
is both a grofs prophanation of the Lord's table, and a piece of the moh 
monft ous and abominable idolatry, that ever was fet up in the world,’ 
—lIn fupport of this affertion, he gives, inchap. 1. a delincation of th 
mafs, as ufed in the church of Rome; and thews it to be the great Da- 


el 





* Heretofore publifhed, along with a treatife, intitled, Invifible 
Realities, 


Come 
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cox, or Diana of the Romanifts ; for which they have raifed innume- 
cable broils, and fhed rivers of Proteftant blood, 

{o Chap. IT. he takes a view of the foundations upon which the Ro- 
manifis endeavour to eftablifh the mafs, and gives very faustactory an- 
jauers to their arguments,—\n Chap. III. he produces many pofitive ar- 
guments againft the Popifb doéirine of the mafs; and clemly thews, 
chat it is wo true and proper facrifice. 

Chap. 1V. contains a review of the whale; from whence this con- 
clufion is drawn, that the mais has not the lealt foundation in Scripture; 
but that it is in fact * a horrible prophanation of the Lord's Supper, 
and a heap of moft monftrous and prodigious abominations. They call 
it, indeed, an ineffable myftery, and fo he fays, it is ,—but of iniquity, 
of impiety, of biafphemy.’ 

Amongit the pradical reflections, of which the fifth and laft chapter 
confilts, he exhorts his readers to fice from popery : and then gives a 
concife fummary of his preceding arguments again{t the ma/s,—‘ as 
haviag no divine inititution ;—as neither the fame facrifice that Chritt 
offered once on the crofs, nor another, bat a new and late invention of 
Anticbrift.’—* That it is repugnant to the Lord’s Supper ;—deitroys 
the nature of the facrament, and introduces a new facrifice, contrary to 
Scripture, contumelious to Chrift, and injurious to Chriftians ;—that 
jt fets upa molt contemptible idol ; eftablifhes idolatry; draws perdi- 
tion on the fouls of men, by direling them to falfe dependencies ;—and 
latly, that it is founded on a monftrous fiction,’—* Thefe confidera- 
tions, as he juftly concludes, ‘ carry in them motive and inducement 
enough to an everlatting deteftation of it.’ fp, 


Art. 31. 4 Syftem of Divinity, ecclefaftical Hiftory, and Morality; 
collected from the Writings of Authors of various Nations and 
Languages, and of the nsbleft Doétors of the Chriftian Church ; 
which opens a Paffage almoft to the whole Difcipline of the Fews 
and Chriftians. Defigned alfo to teach the Reader a perfec Skillin 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. By George Adams, M. A. 8vo. 
5s: Bladon, 1768, 


As we muft own that we do not always thoroughly underftand this 
Author's meaning ; we fhall therefore beg the favour of him to review 
his work himfelf:—his own account of which, in the Jutrodufion. is 
as follows. * In order—to unite the minds of men proiciling one reli- 
gion, in the moft ufually controverted points of it; efpecially fuch as 
have of late made the greatelt noife among us; as the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, the Divinity of Chrift, free-will, election and repro- 
bation, the reiurreétion of the dead, and a future ftate, and the know= 
ledge and belief of the antients and moderns on thofe points, and other 
dotirines, | have compiled this fyitem ; in which I have not barely con- 
fined myiclf to the opinions of Englifh authors, and their explications 
of feveral texts of Scripture, in the proof of any doétrine, or decifion 
of any controverfy ; but have likewife taken to my afliftance the opi- 
nions and explications of foreign divine, fchoolmen, fathers, and 
poets, in their own feveral languages.’—* [ have Jikewife taken in the 
determinations of the antient and modern rabbins of various religious 
controverfies,’———* And for the benefit of the Enelith reader, 1 have 
tranflated the feveral paflages into Englith from their feveral originals.’— 
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The above may ferve to thew the intention of the work before». 
and for the manner of its execution, take, as a {pecimen, what the Ay 
thor favs upon the apoftolical conftitutions. 
: « Our difputing now turns itfel to the apoftolical conQitutions, whig 
| although at laft in the time of Epiphanias they have been reduced in, 
that fourm in which they are now beheld, but yet they contain chiefg) 
, and to be woifh:pped ordinances or conftitutions of the primitive charg, 
and breathe that majefty, which altogether agrees with the primitin! 
ages. ior we doubt not they are collected from writings of the mgf 
ancients do&tors of the Coriftian church, efpecially we have the Grgyf an 
and /ithiopic church confenting, in which all know a great pricey) — th 
have been put upon this book, they chiefly, unto whom the moftng) ‘fel 
| contioverfies of the Eoglith moved by the moft famous man WW. Wiyh Ct 
ton are not wholly, direétly unknown, both they cali forth to thie vo 
conititutions, who-are ba‘y or earneft about to prove the facrifice of th 
mafs, which poileffech in the Roman church, befides others alfo, wp WA 
from writing of antients, the oblation of the eucharift,’——That we mighh bli 
noi muireprefent our author, we have printed the above quotation, of be 
batim et pu Fuatim ; and can affare thofe who are pleafed with thil ma) ‘fet 
wer of wreetng .oat they will not be difappointed of entertainment ink 
peruial of the took itielf. é nel 
Art. 32. Th: Articles of the Church weighed againft the Gofpel; af def 
gund wanting : or, a third Attempt to draw Chriftians to he fay 
Belief and Pia.?ce of Chriftianity; with fome Queries rela by 
‘thereto. To wri is added, the public Recantation of Gem am 
* Williams, the Heretic; and alfo the Creed of a Church-man. Be‘ T 
George Williams, a Livery-Servant. 8vo. 4s. Beck) Per 
and Co. | 


— Ifexperience did not fhew, that things of this kind are frequent): ae 
done with impunity; it might well feem * a bold ftroke [to ufe th! s a 
writer’s own oxpreflion] for a perfon in the loweft ftation in life, tody bs 


tack the articles of the eftablifhed church.’ But, doubrlefs, as he gol, 
on, ‘every man may, with decent reltri€tions, publi as well as cynl fol 
his own opinions, Within what decent bounds 4e hath refrained hil 


pen, may be learnt from the following apoftraphe : —* Hatfte ye, if = 
y2 minifters of the church—Run ye even tothe gallows, with the famy rath 
ment in your hands, and g've the murdever a fate paffport to the king ine 
dom of heaven |" p. 34.—This is 4¢s comment upon an expreflion, may the 
ufe of in the beginning of the firft Exhortation to the Communiag wa 
the yen'e of which, every candid reader will allow he has, atlaly ¢, 

mifunderficod —Wix. Williams, however, has collected together may A 
fhivwid vemucks upcn, and fome ftrong objections againft, feveral pty sii 


fagcs in Vie articles, and liturgy, of the church; which would certaly 
be m © ciiec.ualy obviated, and removed, by a judicious Review) 4. 
the .ho'e .—-an event long wifhed for, and fiill as earneftly defired, : 


will vei: e to iay, by great numbers of the eftablithed clergy, as tap , 
pofibly be by any of thofe, who are fo very ready to bring railing aay 
Jations avainft them.—The guerves, at the latter end of this pampHe =. 


aie raiicual ones: but, what is called the Creed of a Church mat® bank 


nothing more than an aflemblage of coutradiGions, tacked togethe king 
no very candid manner. Pp ; 
«Art. 3 


Rericious and CONTROVERSIAL. 77 


Art. 33- A Colleétion of Tracts, publifhed between the Years 1729 
and 1759» in the Defence and Explanation of Chriftianity and its 
Evidence. By Henry Stebbing, D. D. late Chancelior of 
Sarum. Improved and prepared forthe Prefs by che Author, 
and now republifhed by Henry Stebbing, D. D. Morning 
Preacher to the Hon. Society of Gray’s Inn. 8vo. 6s. in 
Boards, Davis and Rymers. 1767. 


To this volume of traéts, we find — a preface by the Editor, 
and another by the late Author, In the former we arc told, that had 
the author lived longer, he would probably have put them to prefs him- 
felf: being written, fays the Eaitor, in defence and expl:nation of 
Chriftianity, he might think them a proper fupplement to the two 
volumes of fermons, which he publifhed on practical Chriitianity, 
¢ Some of thefe traéts, continues our Editor, contain the controverfy, 
which the author had with the prefent Bithop of Gloucefter; the repue 
blication of which needs no apology: the public will eafily allow it to 
be a duty of natural and neceffary juflice ; and will permit them to be 
fet forth in their own vindication, His Lordthip, by repeated editions 
of his writings, is trequently reminding the public, of the liberal man- 
ner in which he hath treated the author; and it isa duty in the author’s 
friends to take care, that 47s writings may remind the public how little he 
deferved fuch treatment.’—* At the time when thefe tracts were written, 
fays the Author in his preface, Chriftianity had been fiercely attacked, 
by itsopen, profeffed enemies, and the clergy found themielves under 
a more than common Call to exert themfelves in its defence, &c. &c.°— 
‘ The author of the Divine Legation of Mofes, continues he, may not 
perhaps like his company * ; but he has no right to complain. I point 
not at the MAN ag to his real internal character (of which [ know nw 
thing) but I cenfure his works, which hurt the caufe he endeavours to 
fupport. Whatever excufe fuch writers may be entitled to, their errors 
certainly deferve correction; for the mifchief is the fame, whether it 
comes {rom the enemy with intention to deftroy, or from the ill-pointed 
direggon of a friend and ally. In reprinting thefe pieces, I have not 
followed the example of the author in cramming the margin of my book 
with fecond thoughts, commonly worfe than the fr/?. 1 have left them 
to reft upon their original ftrength, and my bufineis has been to contraé 
rather than to enlarge, To tiis purpofe I have flruck out feveral pal- 
fages which I thought might well be fpared; and the conclufion of 
the Hiftory of Abraham juftified, which is for the moft part perfonal, I 
have, in decency to his episcopaL character (fince acquired) entirely 
fuppreffed. 


* Tindal and Woolfion; againft whom feveral of thefe tra%s are 
Written. 


| Art. 24. 4 Letter to a young Gentleman, under Sentence of Death. 
12mo. 3d. Nicoll. 
The Author very earneftly exhorts the unhappy perfon to whom this 


a 





bg We conjeCture aright, this perfon was Mr. Guelt, a clerk in the 
7 kin > who was executed laft year, for diminifhing the coia of this 
ingdom, . 


letter 
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letter was addreffed, to commune with his own heart, and to turn » 
truft only to a REDEEMING Gop, for mercy. A prefent of books » 
fent with this letter, among which was Mr. John Payne’s tranflation, 
Thomas a Kempis of the imitation of Chrift, The Writer of this pj 
exhortation is, probably, Mr. P. himfelf; as we conclude from cirey 
ftances, particularly from the Author’s zealous attachment to the pr 
ciples of the famous Mr, Law. 


Art. 35. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. the Lord Chancellor, cone 
ing the Mode of Swearing, by laying the Hand upon, and hifps 
the Gofpels. By a Proteftant. ‘To which is added, anotly 
Letter by the fame hand, relative to fome Abufes committ 
on the Lord’s Day immediately preceding what is commog 


called Lord Mayor’s Day, laft Year. 8vo. 6d. Keith} 


- Atrifling puritanical objection to a trifling mode, the effence 
maining the fame. This writer would hold up his hand in fweariny 
but not kifs the book, But ifhe does not mean to weaken the fanAicg 
as furely he cannot, 
‘Tis ftrange fuch difference fhould be 
‘«*Twixt tweedle dum, and tweedle dee.’ 7 

The ftrongeft objeRion he produces againtt kiffing the gofpels, is 
eaufe the cuttom is derived, it feems, from paganifm; Cicero havi 
told us that one of the Sicilian idols had its chin worn out by kifin 
but if we are fuperftitioufly to reject any mode becaufe fomething fimila 
jt was practifed by pagans; it is a fufficient reafon to argue againft afk 
bling in churches, for divine worfhip, becaufe pagans had their tem 
for the like purpofe. 

The fecond letter is of like import with the firft; but the worthy 
citizens of London, will have more cogent objections to it, whener 
their Lord Mayor’s day happens on a Monday: when the preparati 
of the dinners, &c. of the feveral companies, on the preceding ds, 
become objects of no trifling attention. Some decency, however, ai 
public view, in their feveral neceflary avocations at {uch a feafon, wou 
not tend to weaken the regard paid to the fabbath. N ' 

A 

















POETICAL. : 
Art. 36. The Paftor, a Poem: or a Caution againf? Error and De 


lufion. With a Remark on the Doéirine of Perfe€ion, Reco 
mended to the World in general; the Methodifts in pat 
cular: and dedicated to the Rev. Mr. Whiteficld. gto. 19 
Tilley on Fifhftreet-hill. 


To fay that religion does not appear to the trueft advantage in apt 
tical drefs, is really paying it no bad compliment ;' efpecially if we wy 
Ned Ward’s character of poetry ;—-who thus reprefents it, 

* Poetry’s fabulous, loofe, and prophane, 

For truth you maft never depend on’t, 
Tis the juvenile froth of a phrenzical brain, 
Hung with jingling tags at the end on’e.’ 

Certainly religion, as a rational fyftem, is not the moft proper {aly 
for poetry, whofe greateft excellence cepends on the fligists of imag 
























PoETicatk. eg 
tion, Hence we generally find religious poets more frequently betrayed 
tnto an indulgence of fancy, than mindful of the facred truths they fadly 
difouife. A fober reader, for inftance, might conclude the faints to be a 
bloody-minded fet of men, as, like Daredevil in the old play, they 
rave fo much of blood, and blood, and blood; efpecially innocent bloed. 
The Writer before us undertakes to characterize two forts of paftors, 
¢ the one in a ftate of nature, blind to himfelf and the fpirituality of the 
wotd of God; the other a faithful ambaffador of the prince of peate, 
afting under the influence of the holy fpirit.” Yet to argue from his 
own contraft only, there is no great difference between them, which 
often happens in cafes where writers prove too much : thus our Author 


s 

- I care not what thofe doétors fay, 
Who only preach for hire or pay. 

Now, if this gentleman will undertake to prove that there is any place 
of devotion either eftablifhed or tolerated, where pay is not either ex« 
aed or received, the matter is decided. But this he will not endeaa 
vour to conteft; for he admits that his mere fpiritual paftor 

By prudence does increafe his ftore, 

And daily adds a little more ; 

Not merely for the fake of riches, 

To hoard them up like fome poor wretches, 
Who ne’er beftow a fingle mite, 

Unlefs to get advantage by’t. 

But to difpenfe the fame abroad : 

To give the poor, to Jend the Lord. 

And might not a wicked ore exclaim, Where is the difintereflednefs 
of this ? Does not your fpiritual paftor in this inftance, intend—to get 
advantage by it? Does he not receive money gratuitoufly from his 
flock, and /end it to the Lord on his own proper account? Does he not 
from this reprefentation hope to reap the growing advantage, whether 
in this world or the next, Aim/elf? Is not the merit pleaded as is own? 
We leave this to our Author’s more mature confideration. 

Again, after flating the interefted views and frail conduct of the 
worldly-minded paftor, he adds, 

Attend them to their houfes, then 
You find them juft like other men. 

This may be readily granted a man who in his preface profeffes himfelf 
convinced of this truath—* that the beft of men are but men at the bett ;’ 
anc then let him try what advantage he can make of it. Indeed our 
Author is not to be told the propenfities of human nature, for the faint 
is a little wageith in his defcription of his paftor in a flate of nature ; 

Nor does he lefs delight in fi%, 
And thinks a maid a pretty difh. 

All the difference is, they are fometimes called maids, and fometimes 
more piouflly, handmaids. 

Though confiftency is hardly to be expected in men who weave aiid 
maintain imtricate propofitions, yet it may be of fervice fometimes t6 
fhew that natural reafon may happen to find out palpable contradiétons, 
though they may lay claim to fuperior fources and methods of conftrncs 
ton. Our Author fays, 
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The fcripture for this end was given, 
To fhew mankind the way to heaven. 
Let commentators write for gain, 
Yet facred writ is clear and plain, 
So clear and plain from error freed, 
‘That man may run, and yet may read. 
This now is common fenfe, and every rational reader will fubfcribe to 
the truth of it; but what can we fay to the fame writer, who in the 
fame work, fays per contra, 
The law of God is holy, good, 
But not by nature underftood. 
Much more of this kind might be produced; but ewe have had 
enough ; and fo, no doubt, have our Readers. N 


Art. 37. Mifecllaneous Poems. By Elizabeth Rolt, of Chefham 
in Bucks, 12mo. 1s. Turpin. 

We are very forry, that, notwithftanding our warm prepoffeffion in 

favour of every produttion of a lady’s pen, we cannot poflibly fay any 


thing in praife of the poetical performances of Mrs. Elizabeth Rolt, of 
Chefham in Bucks. 


Art. 38. The Battle of the Bonnets, a political Poem. From the 
Erfe. ato. 2s. 6d. Bingley. 
A re-publication, with a new title, of Te Battle of the Genii, firk 


publifhed about three years ago ; and mentioned in our Review, Vol. 
XXXxll. p. 2706. 


Art. 39. Poems. By T. Underwood, late of St. Peter’s College, | 
Cambridge. 8vo. 5s. Bath printed, and fold by Dodfley, |, 


&c. in London. 1768. 


f 


Of Mr. Underwood’s poetic abilities we have already apprized our | 


Readers ; fee our accounts of The Saarlers, Impartialift, &c. 


Art. 40. 4 Dialogue in Hudibraftic Verfe. Occafianed by the Pub- ¥ 
d. ato. Od. Bath & 
printed, and fold by Leake there, and by Hawes and Co. in f 


lication of a Volume of Poems by T. U. 





London. 
Jn this dialogue, Jack thus interrogates Tom : 
Prithee, Tom, what’s thy pretence, 
To {cribble without rhyme or fenfe ? 
Tom anfwers: 
Why faith, Jack, if I needs muft te'l ye, 
An empty noddle, purfe, and belly. 





Now if this expofition of Mr, Underwood’s motives for writing bea § 
true one, as we verily believe it is, what a wanton picce of cruelty isit 


io this Dialogue-writer, to fall foul upon fo unfortunate a bard! Our 


Author cannot plead the Reviewers? excufe for the wholefume feverities [ 
they fometimes inflict on the fcribbling culprits of the age: they are F 
obliged, ex officio, to wield the lath of criticifm ; but what could proe F 


voke this Hudibraftic Baxg-beggar* thus to Jay ox this rhyming va 
grant? we hope it was not envy—rank envy and malice, excited by the 
view of Mr. U.’s copious lift of fubfcribers! 


* A provincial term for a parish beadle, 


——— 
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DRAMATIC. Sr 
Art. 41. One thoufand, fevren hundred, fixty-cight; or, paft Twelve 


v 


Clack, and a Cloudy Morning. In two Cantos, Cantol, gto. 

1s. 6d. Bingley. 

This politico-p « ic Bellman would willingly have a touch at the 
times, but he is fo cautious and fearful of fufering for his meaning, if 
he has any, that he dares not fpeak plain enough to be underftood. 
The method which fome writers have, of hiding their.wit and fatire, 
under a page full of ftars and dafhes, is very provoking to the honeft 
reader, who neither isin, nor can get into, the fecret. Speak out, gentle- 
men. if you have any thing to communicate to the public that is worth 
its hearing ; if not, pray hold your unmeaning larums, which only make 
a prepolterous unintelligible clamour. 


Art. 42. Things as they are. 4to. 18. Bingley. 


Of this ftrange medley of Rhymes--about Wilkes, and Bute, and 
St. George’s Fields, and all the reit of it—our Readers may form as 
good a judgment from the following |mes, as we can from a perufal of 
the whole pamphlet : 


f ‘ Ah Wilkes! thy fate’s the fate of fate ; 
The law that holds thee, law of ftate.’ 


‘ Ah Wilkes! thy genius and thy merit, 
Did half thy brethren but inherit, 
They foon would fet thy body free, 
And all huzza for Liperry ! 

And all huxza for fuch rare Poret-ree. 


DRAMATIC. 


Art. 43. The Indifcreet Lover : a Comedy. As it was performed at 
the King’s Theatve in the Hay-market, for the Lenefit of the Bri- 
tifh Lying in Hofpital in Brownlow-Street. ‘sy Ab. Portal, 
Svo. xs. 6d. Kearfly. 7 


If this is not an excellent comedy, it is an agreeable and a moral 
one. Mr, Port.l’s former writings have been mentioned in our Review, 
with moderate approbation. His literary talents are certainly not con- 
temptible ; but he will pardon us if we cannot rank hin with our firil- 
rate dramatic pocts, 


Art. 44. Timon of Athens. As it is ated at the Theatre-Royal 
on Kichmond-green. Altered from Shakefpeare and Shad- 
well. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Hingefton. 


Not having Shadwell’s Timon at hand, we cannot fay how far the 
preient Editor may have availed himfelf of the alterations made by Mr. 
Shadwell in Shakefpeare’s original play. The play, however, in this 
its new torm, 1s, in fome refpecis, better fitted for the flage, than it is 
in the Original; and has been ated with deferved applanfe at the pretty 
theatie in Richmond ; where the part of Apemanius is well lupported 
by Mr. Love 

} VE, 


Rev. July, 1768. Art. 45. 
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NoveEtus. 


Art. 45. Light Summer Reading for Ladies: or the Hiftory of Lady 
Lucy Fenton. Small 8vo. 3 Vols. gs. Robinfon and Roberts, 


Whatever general objections may be urged againft the manufaQure 
of novels, we are naturally difpofed to be entertained with an agreeable 
fiory which has no obvious bad tendency. The Hitocry of Lady Lucy 
is conveyed in the modifh Clarffean epitolary way 5 fhe is deeply i in 
love, but will rot give up her coquettry, until the temporary lofs of her re- 
folure lover dillracts her fo, that fhe is at length brought to a better way 
of thinking, and more propriety of conduét. Matters, to be fure, are 
carried to an extravagant length ; ; and when the happy reconcilement 
takes place, fuch an effefion of teadernefs enfues! as mutt furfeit ever 
reader not intoxicated with this fpecies of compofition, The defcription 
of fuch f{ceces are more likely to do harm than good, and a very litile 
experience in common life will convince any one, that they had much 
beter be aed in private for their owz be: cefits : for, as one of the 
paities in the correfpondence now before us fenfibly obferves, ¢ cer. 
tainly a third perfon makes asidiculous figure.” We are inclined to 
think that a third perfoa is not the only ridiculous figure at fuch exhi- 


b.tious. N 
a 


Art. 46. Tie New Clarif: a true Hilary. By Madame de 
Beaumont. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Nourfe. 


This work, which was firft publifhed in French, is, as the title im. 
ports, a profefied imitation of the celebrated Ciarifia of Mr. Richardfon; 
but, like oiher imisations, will hardly have the fame merit afcribed to it 
which originals enjoy. ‘The principal !e-oines are Englith catholics, 
and the prefent Clarifla has a correfpondent, Lady Harsiet, whofe vi- 

vacity is to anfwer that of Mifs Howe in Richardfon. Clariffa hasa 
vile abandoned father, whofe unnatural behaviour to his wife and fae 
mily occafioned his filler to purchafe a refignation of his daughter Cla- 
riffa to her, by whofe care fhe was educated, and who, when fhe died, 
left her a large eflate; when her regard to her father and his feeming 
reformation, laid her open to a fcheme which he tormed of decciving 
her into a marriage with a youth who, under an | Hatin title, was more 
than probsbly his baftard foo. By this fcheme he hoped to get pof- 
feffion of the greater part of her fortune, the previous flers to’ this mar- 
iiage having been accompanied by many villainous practices, ss The plot 
being difcovered at the inflant of its intended coniummation, he be- 
coucs enraged, and cenfines her anc her n nother tn feparate apa ‘tments $ 
int Clanila creeping yp the chimney in the niolit, wets over the tops of 
the he ufes into the field:, where the puts he {if usder the protection of 
a kench journcyman barber, while her father frames an accufatioa 
againit her and her mother, of an inicniion to poifon him, and con- 
forms to the church of England to exciude her from her inheritance. 
Warned by the fatal errors of the original Clarifia, whofe biltory fhe 
had read, the inftantly marries her protector, who turns out to be a re- 
duced baron. She resolves to refign every thing to her father, and after 
many great Ciilvelies, retires with her hufband to his mother, who, 
with a very {canty income, lived near Lousceaux, and carried on a 


philofophical 
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n* i lan of lj ’ in her village neighbourhood 
philofophical plan of raral improvements in her village neighbourhood. 
While fhe remained here, the huiband of her friend [larriet col ected 
proofs of her father’s guilt, but at her defire made no farther ufe of 
them than to reduce him to a compofition, by which he enjoyed the 
offeflion of her fcrtune for his life, the reve: fion to her and her heirs, 
The ftory ends with her entering warmly into the plan of her mother- 
in-law, which contilts of a wild impradlicable extenfion of pood prin- 

ciples, being a religious improvement of a kind of Usopian {.hemes. 


Art. 47. The Life and Adventures of Sir Barthalsmew Sat feull, 
Baronet. Nearly allicd to moft of the great Men in the Three 
Kingdoms. Ly Somebody. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Williams. 


Permit us to exclaim once more, Alas poor Yorik! There are not 
only calumniators who violate the regard generally paid to the dead, 
but others, more m{chievous, who by their envious, vile imitations, 
continually remind us of thy faults, while they thew themfelves not to 
have the leaft conception of thy excellencies ! 

There is one degree of propriety however in this heterogeneous com- 
pofition, which is the name adopied by the Hero. N 

e 


Art. 48. The Companion for tie Fire-fide: or TWinter-evening’s 
Anujement. Being a curious Coallefion of infiructive Stories, 
Tales, Fables, Allegorics, Hiftorical Faéts, Sc. felected from the 
beft Writers in feveral Languages. 12m0. 38. Cooke. 


This ranks very well with Joe Millei’s Jefts, and other coll étions of 
that amp ; which have more readers and admirers than Newton and 
Locke. 


At 49. The Difireffed Wife, or the Hiftery of Eliza VV yndham; 
elated in a “Feurney from Salifoury, Small $vo. 2 Vols. 53. 
Cooke in May Fair. 


A very afivcting interefting narrative of the diftreffes of a young gen- 
tlemon and bis wife, occafioned by the cruel arts of a wekcd ttep mo- 
ther; which however were happily difcovered and terin nated juft in 
time to fave the injured parties from deflruciion, and to reitore them to 
happineis; greatly to the relicf of the reader, who cannot help fynipa- 
thizing in the different fcenes of unhappinefs fo naturally deferibed. Ie 
alto in¢ludes a melancholy relation of the difuttrous fate of a clergyman 
ap@ his family, occafioned by a proiligate young nobleman : and ts on 
the whole much fuperior to the common run of this kind of pere 


formances, N 
o 
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. nis wors 1s Cf the fentimental kind of romances; and js caf in the 
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fufhionabie mold of detters to ord free the principal perjonages who fours 
a, fliip — , ‘ he “ > Pa 
he the fiery. Lhe ory, how ever, icems to have been wOven to 
mere.y to ier-e@ a» a vehicle of convevapce between the author and reader 
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‘ £4 MonTHLY CATALOGUE, 
one; and many l the Writer’s remarks (though all are not equally im. f 
ortant or new) are fuch as fhew him to be a perfon well acquainted { 
with the world, and better qualified for making a figure in the republic of § 
letters, than the generality of thofe who apply their talents, fuch ag ‘ 
they are, to the fpecies of compofition known by ihe name of zoe). } 
writing. ' ff 


Art. 51. The Orphan Daughters. A moral Tale. 12mo. 2 Vols, f ; 
T 
os. Noble. J 


The hiftory of two fifters, whofe father unhappily left their future 
fortunes to be determined by their prudence ; of which the eldeft havin 
the greateit fhare, was in the end the more Compleatiy happy : and this 
conititutes the moral of the ftor:. | A 

If there is any real ufe in the prefeut race of novels, it arifes from 
their being adapted to, and conveyi « leifons for, the proper condud 


*?2 


of their Reade:s in common life. buat mere common life will not fur- m 
nifh en: ertaining or affeCting incidents fufheicnt ¢ to engage attention; W 
fome extracidinary and even improbable civcumfances are therefore BF ey 
called in aid. Put however thele. may be diverfi fied, the common ma fF fe 
chiyery ” which they are all conducted, as hard-hearted, avaricious rat 
fathers, proud mothers, bafe, abandoned, Ihe a lovers, ftolen or fui 
pret tend: dl mairiages, fham arrefts, tie uli. workings of the tender F fa 
pani: yns, rivals, exalte qo Gouvle-rehned ove, heroic fortitude, poverty 
and diftrefs, unexam ple i 1 generofity, unex pe. ted good fortune, and im- ; 
probab'e nclecidentes or events; .) thee. »>liute fuch a general fame. § A 
nefs as wil!, to thofe who are G ed geena thea all, render them at B 
Jength tirefome, Curfory readers howcvei rth over books to 
kill tme, and fe atime atal one: who rercine er motive make | 
more diltinction in what they read, will fad the « laughters good — | 
fort of girls, aad thetr hitcry a preity, i on vy Moral tale, as the ttle ; 
exprefies. N. 
Art. 52. Tee Hasty Extravezact: or Memoirs of Charles Claire 
yo Ops . mar é | the 
‘ville, 4/7; 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Noble. : «a 
The plan of this novel was to precipitate a thoughilefs young feilow F pro 
nto an aminterrupted feries of perplexities and dil Arefizs, bat always to | pow 
extricate him by iome itrange temporary relief, unul two volumes were BF forc 
niled with them; when at the clofe he is happily united with his firk FB vidi 
love, wee -y contain therefore a quick fucceflion of wonderful incidents, r §6©duc 
which wil delight thoie who love to be furprized in every chapter. Suite 
mf ! no | 
Art. 53: The Point of Hauour. A Novel, 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. { whe 
Noble. perv 
i , bece 
A novel of the tender affecting kind. The point of honour turns B the 
upon a young gentleman of noble f. amily being difap: yointed in the objet Be pecy 
of his avation by her being forced into another marriage, In this inter- & ‘ 
val a title de(ces.'s tohim, and he contracts another and ftronger paflioa, lefs : 
which, when he , on the po int of fucceeding in, a after over coming the B = Natic 
Many obitacies and {crupies neceffury to heighien the difraction of the Boer} 
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fond fwain, behold he is called upon to fulfil his prior vows, the ob- 
flacle being now removed: this is hard indeed, and the conflict is 
great; but he refolves to acquit himfelf honourably. The widow how- 
ever is found irrecoverably in a confumption, from her former fate, and 
her death releafes him, with the acceffion of her fortune: here now are 
fome hopes, but then his other love is alfo cefperately ill on the occa+ 
fion, and her diforder terminates in the {mall-pox ! Here then is a 
point of honour on her fidé. ‘This however being alfo healed without 
a fcar, matters end, as ufual, to the fatisfaétion of all parties. 

Such is the outline of the main plot of this flory, which is enriched 


with fubordinate epifodical parts, not badly fupported, NW. 


Art. 54. Memoirs of a Scoundrel. By an Injured Fair. x2mo.. 


2 Vols. 6s. Cooke. 


The idle curiofity of thofe who having few affairs of their own to 
mind, or under a negleét of them, are inquifitive after thofe of others, 
will always render even fiction acceptable, and fecure attention toward 
every thing promifing entertainment of the narrative kind. The pre- 
fent courfe prefented to the public, is in fact a libel upon the worft cha- 
ra¢ters in human nature ; and as to its tendency, it is, in few words, a 
fuitable article to clafs with the Tyburn Chronicle, publifhed under 
fanction of the royal patent. N 

® 


PoLITICAL. 

Art. 55. The Liberty of the Subject? and Dignity of the Crown, 
maintained and fecured without the Application of a military un- 
conflitutional Force, or the Tyranny of any inconfiderate Minifter. 
Supported by the Opinion of a Lord High Chancellor of England. 
Infcribed to Sir Richard Perrot, Bart. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
Kearily. 


It is a trite obfervation, that no laws are better than the Englifh, at 
the fame time that none are worfe executed; an obfervation of which 
the perufal of this traét will not fail to remind the reader. The Author 
proves to fatisfaftion that the excellent diftribution of the executive 
power according to our old Saxon model, has amply provided for en- 
forcing due obedience to the legiflature: and indeed it appears to con- 
viciion, as well from experience, as from the reafons and facts here pro- 
duced, that when the real fpirit of our conftitution is adhered to, and 
Suitably executed, its decifions are always valid, always refpeGed ; for 
no people are more jealous of their conflitution, thanthe Englith, But 
when our laws are remifsly carried into execution, or when they are 
perverted to wrong intentions, the body politic fenfible of the diforder, 
becomes agitated, and confufions enfue, In fuch a fituation to plead 
the neceflity of reftoring quiet by tarning the military force upon the 
peple, can only procced trom weak heads or bafe hearts. 

‘ Our regular troops, fays this judicious Writer, may be, and doubt- 
lefs are, as good as any in the world; they have ferved and faved the 
hation at home and abroad; they have contributed to our honour and 
our happinefs, May they long continue to do fo. But let this never 
be made ufe of as a reafon to put the civil power into their*hands, by 
making 
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making ufe of them to fupport and maintain the Jaws, which it is very § Mo 
certain may be vigoroufly and effeétually put in execution withoy latis 
them.’ And as he elfewhere obferves, the ciel hold of the occafion 
of any violent popular proceeding under colour of that common apho. Art 
rifm, that defperate difeafes require defperate remedies, is more likely t 
to increafe than eradicate the mifchicf. 4 
The Englifh law he fhews was always able to maintain its dignity by 1 
its own power; and—-‘ that even the greateft fubjects, and fach ag ] 
were heirs apparent to fovereignty, were not permitted to infult its mi. § y 
nifters with impunity, and that when thefe miniters, neglecting thei 
diy forgetting their oaths, and violating that truft committed to their N 
chatge, attempted to betray and confound the law, they were, though wer 
Servants to the 4iag, punifhed as ¢rattors to the conftitution. ‘Thefe fin. they 
gular acts of favour and countenance from the crown, were abundantly § 
repaid by the law, by the propagating thofe two celebrated maxims, Art 
that the crown is always a minor, and that the king caz do no wrong; 1 
for, by this means, the royal character was always covered, and the fh 
perfon of the fovereign fecure, fo long as the conititation fubiited. r 
¢ To underftand the true ground of ‘this, we mult confider that, a V 
cording to the conftitution, the will of the king is made known by his J d 
minifters ; the Archbifhop of Canterbury, and ‘Primate of al! England, § 
—. it to the clergy in points relating to the church; the chancellor, | B 
gps acceptation of ipeech, is the. keeper of the king’s con/cicnce; befo 
d’ the judges make known the Jaw by his authority, and in his f cont 
name. _ The 
‘ Thefe therefore were made accountable, in cafe of offences, They — ter 
were fuppofed to have capacity in every refpect equal to their offices, refpe 


and, as they might lay thefe down, if they received commands deti F "#0, 
mental to the welfare, or contrary to the laws of the land, fo whatever § 















they delivered in the king’s name, they delivered at their own perl; | Art. 
and thus, according to the maxiins, the miniiter did the wrong, and F O 
nothing was imputed to the throne. 6 OS 
‘ Taking this altogether, it was very confiftent; and the feverd A 
parts of the conftitution acting in their full vigour, the crown and the 4, 
nation were equally fafe, an d all this from the known meaning and pws EF 7,,,,, 
per operation of the Law. mayo 
This is clearly proved from the indecent outrazes heretofore incident 
at the executions of our criminals, when our fheriffs neg glecting thet § Art. 
cuty at {uch feafons, traited to their deputies, who being allo remi's from 
example, their fubordina: e officers were not mucn more ail cent: here Gi 
then an acceflion of military force appeared neceffury t» fecure the ext: the in 
cusion of our jaws from conte mpt. But no fooner did the fheriff Jar lal ces 
fien refolve to attend his duty in his proper capacity, than difemifling Bf. 
this uncenttitutional aid, the legal provifions were fhewn adequatem Re gi... 
the intention, end the cigniy of law recovered by the proper exertion pric, 
of it in the worthy maeiftrate. B semarl 
In brief, fenfidle vigilant magiltrates who underftand their offices on}, ; 
without being wantonly officious in their duty, will on every occai® y,..., 
Gemonitirate the only proper we of military force, to be in defence of ty, . 
national body agai, foreign enenvies of their country; and in this duth Ceived 
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The lord high chancellor mentioned in the title-page, is Sir Thomas 
More, from whofe Utopia, fome fenfible obfervations are produced re- 


jative to our penal laws. 
N ° 


Art. 56. The True Sentiments of America: Contained in a Collec- 
tion of Letters fent from the Houfe of Reprefentatives of the Pro- 
vince of Maffacbufets-Bay, to feveral Perfons of high Rank in 
this Kingdom: tegether with certain Papers relating to a Juppofed 
Libel on the Governor of that Province, and a Differtation on the 
Canon and Feudal Law. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Almon. 

Moft, if not all thefe papers, have already appeared, before they 
were thus colleéted: and it is but ftrict juftice to fay the remonttrances 
they contain are penned with manly fpirit, and with decent Nv. 

@ 


Art. 57. 4 Letter to the Right Reverend Father in God, Fohn 
Lord Bifhop of Landaff, occafioned ly fome Paffages in his Lord- 
frip’s Sermon, on the 20th of February 1767 ; in which the Ame- 
rican Colonies are loaded with great and undefirved Reproach. By 
William Livingfton. 8vo. 6d. New-York printed, Lope 
don reprinted for Buckland, &c. 

By this letter it appears that the above-mentioned fermon, preached 
before the fociety for the propagation of the gofpel in foreign parts, 
contained affertions and reflections founded on inadequate information. 
The character of the colonifts is here warmly defended, and thofe who 
intereft themfelves in this matter will meet with fatisfaCtory information 
refpecting the feveral particulars difcuffed ; which we muit decline en- 
tering into, for want of room. NW 

oe 


Art. 58. 4 Very Odd Thing. By an Upright, Downright, Very 
Odd Fellow. Humbly infcribed to Every-body. 8vo. 15. 
Steare. 

A very odd kind of political rhanfody indeed; amountiag all together 
t-—downright noofenfe; but the Author, no doubt, intended it: for 
humour, to bum the partizans of Mr. Wi.kes, and to laugh at my. lord 


mayor. 1 WN 
é 


Art. 59. Lhe Court’ of Star-Chamber, or State of Oppreffion. 8vo. 


C , 
6d. oSteare. 
Gives an account of the eflablifimenr, enormities, and dif>lution of 
the infamous court of ftar-chamber; but the author would more than 
Infievate that the difolution of it was little better than mere matter of 


formality; that it only confifled in difmantling the judges, and pulling 
down the feats and benches ; but that the oppreffive practices of that 
hateful court ¢ iniuflice, were ftiil continued. — Phe Author has alfo fome 
~ rmarks upon MaonaCharta: but in ali that he advauces. he appeats to be 

Onty deg 
youn 
F 


a taw ichool-boy in politics and in literature :—fome forward 
@ prattle-box, who probably ileals from his proper oulinefs thar 
I, i, a Me a it: . } 

Which he idly waftes in repeating to the public what they had ree 


Wed mm res ee ‘ . : 
Ceved muh beter info. mation of belore. 
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Art. 60. 4 Letter to his Grace the Duke of Grafton on the prefeng 
Situation of public Affairs. 8vo. 1s. Almon, 


forthis well-written epifile, the Author gives fuch a view of the pres 
fent fituation of our public affairs, as will make the reader’s heart ach 
’ 


if it be really interetted in the welfare of his country,x—We hope, how. | 
ever, that things are not quite in fo bad a fituation as this writer appre. § 


hends or reprefents them to be; and that he has made the worft of 
them, in order to make the beit of his view in writing this letter: Viz, | 
to favour the defigns of the party with which he may poflibly be coy, 
nected. | 





S ERM ON 6S. 


1. Lhe Prayer of Agur, illuftrated in a Funeral Difcourfe. By 
the Author of two Difcourfes and a Prayer, delivered extem 
pore, at the Quaker’s yearly Meeting in briftol. Taken down 
in Characters, by a Member of the Church of England. tg, 
1s. Newbery, &Xc. 

In our Review for December !a1, we mentioned, with approbatios, f 
the two difcourfes and prayer vefersed to in the tide- page of the formu | 
now betore us, for there are #zva of them. ‘They are both faid :o har! 
been preached at Briftol, in May, 1767; and a prayer, by the fam 
eminent fpeaker, is added, as delivered at the clofe of cach difcowk 
‘Pie fame commendation beftowed on the former publication, may, ah 
fubftance, be applied to this: but, at the fame time, we would noth 
underftood as giving any preference to thele extemporary oration, 
above the written difcourfes of our eftablifhed clergy in general, or df 
many of our diffenting minillers. We have only (cemed them extrao) 
dinary, as coming from the quakers; who have not been long — 
for the rationality and correctnefs of their fermons. 

' 


SF. Before the fons of the Clergy, at the anniverfary Meet) 
ing, at St.-Paul’s, May 5, 1768. by Rob. Pool Finch, M.Ag 
Chaplain to Guy’s Hofpital. Rivington. 








III. At St. Bride’s, London, April 28, 1768, before the Gof 
vernors of the Hofpitals for the Small-pox ‘and Inoculation. Bf 
James Hallifax, D. D. Re@or of Cheddington in Bucks, auf 
Vicar of Ewell, in Surry. Publifhed for the Charity, and {olf 
by Mr. Reynolds in Bartlet’s Buildings, Holborn. | 


IV. Tie Chrifian warrior fini/bing bis courfe. On the Dede 
of the Rev. Mr. Jof. Hart,—at jewin-ftreet, by John Hughtig 
with an Oration at Mr. Hart’s Interment, by And, Kintinip 
1s. Keith, &c. 
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